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I 


Much has been written in publications on cultural anthropology and 
the history or phenomenology of religions on the significance of the 
names of gods and men 1 * ). The name is, generally speaking, no mere 
label or specification but widely believed to be naturally and indissolubly 
connected with its owner, to constitute an actuality expressed in a woid ). 
For ‘primitive’ or archaic man a name is in a sense identical with its 
owner, or forms —not unlike his soul or limbs —part of his personality; 
it is loaded with power, expresses the very essence of its bearer and is 
subject to a considerable variety of beliefs and customs. 

Several important remarks were also made by indologists on the function 
of names and the magico-religious convictions relating to them in the 
Veda. Oldenberg, for instance, not only discussed the ceremonies of 
naming a newborn child 3 ) and giving a youth a second name 4 ), but 
also deepened our insight into the significance of the frequent occurrence 
of so-called etymological explanations of names and other practices 
connected with names and name giving in the brahmanas 5 ), broaching 
also the subject of the combination of the term naman- with rwpa- “form” - 
translating these words by “Name und Gestalt” 6 ) — which was to consti¬ 
tute an important element in Buddhist thought 7 ). Whereas the discussion 
of this phrase, which had already attracted the attention of other scholars 8 ), 
was continued by Maryla Falk 9 ), who emphasized its being an expression 
of the conception “worldly reality”, Liiders expatiated upon the magical 
use of the correct name 10 11 ), Renou u ) furnished a small collection of 
relevant Rgvedic text-places with a few valuable explicative remarks, 


1) For a succinct bibliography see F. Heiler, Erscheinungsformen und Wesen 
der Religion, Stuttgart 1961, p. 275 and J. Gonda, Epithets in the Rgveda, ’s-Graven- 
hage 1959, p. 32 f. Some remarks made in that book on names in general are, to 
avoid repetition, omitted here. See also the same, Stylistic repetition in the Veda, 
Amsterdam Academy 1959, p. 390 ft. etc. 

2 ) G. van der Leeuw, Religion in essence and manifestation, London 1938, 

p. 147 ff. 

3) H. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda, Stuttgart-Berlin 4 1923, p. 463 etc. 

4 ) Oldenberg, ibidem, p. 466. 

5 ) Oldenberg, Vorwissenschaftliche Wissenschaft. Die Weltanschauung der 
Brahmana-Texte, Gottingen 1919, p. 103 f. 

6 ) Oldenberg, Die Lehre der Upanishaden und die Anfange des Buddhismus, 
Gottingen 1923, p. 57 f. 

7 ) Oldenberg, Buddha, Stuttgart-Berlin 9 1921, p. 256 ff. 

8) g. Levi, La doctrine du sacrifice dans les brahmanas, Paris 1898, p. 30; 
P. Deussen, Sechzig Upanishad’s des Veda, Leipzig 3 1921, Index, s.v., p. 909. 

9 ) M. Falk, Nama-rupa and dharma-rupa, Calcutta 1943. 

10 ) H. Liiders, Varuna, Gottingen 1951-1959, p. 521 ff. 

11) L. Renou, Etudes sur le vocabulaire du Rgveda, Pondichery 1958, p. 10 f. 



























6 NOTES ON NAMES AND THE NAME OF GOD IN ANCIENT INDIA 

and the present author made some observations on the names of gods 
in order to elucidate their use or character as epithets 12 ) and their occur¬ 
rence as what may be called a stylistic element 13 ). There are, finally, 
some collections of Sanskrit proper names, the authors of which contributed 
useful remarks on Indian nomenclature in general, and their forms and 
meanings in particular 14 ). 

All these contributions are incomplete and more or less one-sided. 
What is, as far as I am able to see, wanting is first and foremost a (nearly) 
complete collection and, as far as may be desirable, a thorough inter¬ 
pretation of the main relevant Vedic text-places 15 ) as well as a compre¬ 
hensive and illustrative survey of all aspects of the ideas entertained 
by Vedic man in connection with names; in the second place a discussion 
of some beliefs and religious customs obtaining in later times, especially 
as far as they are historically and (or) structurally related to Vedic usage. 
Very often convictions and institutions which at first sight may seem 
characteristic of later times have their roots in the Vedic period or may 
at least be better understood in the light of Vedic phenomena. Not rarely 
religious currents which come to the fore after the beginning of the 
Christian era, or even in the last thousand years not only retain traditional 
convictions and ritual customs but also evince an eager desire to retain 
modes or elements of worship which are essentially inherited from their 
remote ancestors. This is however not to deny that they may have deepened 
their understanding of these elements and consciously given them a 
definite place in an elaborated theological or ritual system. The opposite 
may also be true: incidentally Vedic texts may become more compre¬ 
hensible if we are able to see them also in the light of beliefs and customs 
which are well attested by later sources. It may appear that also in 
Vedic religion they were functional in the framework of a definite ritual 
structure. From this, the plan of the present publication, it follows that 
part of its pages address themselves primarily to philologists, part to 
students of comparative religion. 

A few words may be said here on the presentation of the subject- 
matter and the disposition of the many text-places, comments and notes 
contained in this publication, a considerable part of which may be studied 
from several angles. Hence also some repetitions. It must of course be 
readily conceded that the subject of a scientific book intended to be 
read from beginning to end or the defence of a definite thesis gain from 
a well-considered and attractive presentation of the matter. However, 

12 ) Gonda, Epithets, p. 32 ff. 

13 ) Gonda, Stylistic Repetition in the Veda, Amsterdam Acad. 1959, ch. XXIV. 

14 ) A. Hilka, Beitrage zur Kenntnis der indischen Namengebung, Breslau 1910; 
J. A. van Velze, Names of persons in early Sanskrit literature, Thesis Utrecht 1938 
(with an introduction and copious explicative notes and bibliographical references). 

15 ) I have given up any attempt at collecting all parallel places and all identical 
or similar cases of a use made or an idea entertained in connection with names. 

* 
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in the case of publications which are largely meant to constitute an 
annotated collection of facts for reference or an assemblage of text-places 
dealing with more or less cognate subjects it seems advisable to let, 
as far as possible, the facts speak for themselves, to arrange them roughly — 
and as a consequence, to a certain extent arbitrarily — into a limited 
number of sections so as to provide an intelligible and to a certain extent 
readable whole and to invite the reader —who would probably have 
preferred his own classification and systematization and to have discussed 
many text-places in other sections —to let himself be guided by the 
indexes. 

II 

Among students of comparative religion and cultural anthropology 
it is a matter of common knowledge that the name was widely regarded 
as an essential part of its bearer, as in a way identical with him; that 
it is “equivalent to his true existence” *), or “is to be regarded as an 
essential part of his personality” 2 ); “der Name deckt sich mit dem 
Wesen und ist die Offenbarung des Wesens” 3 ). This belief obtained 
also in ancient India. Over and over again authors give evidence of 
their conviction that the connections between a name and its bearer, 
whether this is a person or a thing, is so intimate that there is for all 
practical purposes question of identity, interchangeability or inherent 
participation or that the name may reveal to the man who understands 
it well the nature and essence of the bearer 4 ). 

Some ancient author or other gives evidence of the conviction that 
names cannot come from nowhere, that they have been given deliberately 
and in a well-considered way; that there must be, or has been, an intelligent 
being who, endowed with knowledge, has given names. It is perhaps 
no matter of indifference that at AV. 2, 1, 3 sd nah pitd janitd sa uta 
bandhur dhdmani veda bhuvanani visvaj yd devdndm ndmadha eka evd . . . 
such a being “who knows the locations ( dhdmani) of divine power and 
all (worlds of) beings, (and) who of the gods is the sole giver of names” 

1 ) M. Eliade, Birth and rebirth, New York 1958, p. 28. 

2 ) R. P. Masani, Customs, ceremonies and superstitions connected with the 
naming of children in India, in Actes du XVIIIe Congres intern, des Orientalistes 
1931, Leiden 1932, p. 147. 

3 ) W. Schulze, in (Kuhn’s) Zeitschrift f. vergl. Sprachf. 40, p. 411, n. 1. 

4 ) No survey of the opinions about the nature and limitations of the ‘concept’ 
name and the relation between name and reality of theorists living in later times 
can be attempted here. It is, to mention only this, interesting to notice that the 
assumption of a name, though proving, to a certain extent, the reality of its bearer, 
was, in Buddhist thought, not necessarily enough to endow it with the highest 
grade of reality. Dhammas without individual essence and produced by the taking 
of a name are “produced”, but not “positively produced”. (I refer to Bhikkhu 
Nanamoli, The path of purification, Colombo 1956, p. 833, n. 18). 
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is in the same context called “our father”: a father gives a name to his 
child 5 ). 

When, RV. 1, 185, 1 it reads that heaven and earth bear all that is 
a name ( visvam . . . ydd dha ndma) this no doubt means, as was already 
observed by Sayana (ydd dha ndma : yat lcimcit paddrthajatam asti “the 
whole aggregate of everything that corresponds to the meaning of a 
word”) and Geldner 6 ), “all that has a name, all things” 7 ). The “name 
of the ghee” at RV. 4, 58, 2 (vaydm ndma prd bravdma ghrtdsya ) was 
correctly considered to be identical with the ghee itself “avec ses implica¬ 
tions latentes” 8 ). The line VS. 33, 22 (= RV. 3, 38, 4) mahat tad vfsno 
asurasya ndma was not incorrectly translated “that is the bull’s, the 
asura’s lofty nature” 9 ). “That which bears the same name ‘cow’ ” 
(samdnam ndma dhenu) 10 ) is the whole group of bovine animals (RV. 
6, 66, 1). RV. 10, 63, 2 all the names of the gods —the Visve Devas are 
addressed — are said to deserve homage, praise and worship; as observed 
by Renou 11 ) that means that the Visve Devas themselves, their person¬ 
alities, are worthy of these. Compare also RV. 7, 56, 14 inviting the 
Maruts to “extend” their names, to spread these over a wide expanse. 

Far from being a mere appellation a name was, for instance in ancient 
Egypt 12 ), an essential part of a personality, which is not only distinguished, 
but also, so to say, formed and constituted by the name. “Fast alle 
Gotternamen sind (in Egypt) iibersetzbar und bezeichnen in der Regel 
ein Charakteristikum ihres Wesens oder dessen Funktion”. 

Yet it is interesting to read a formula quoted TS. 7, 1, 20, 1 “Thou 
art the path of Rta, the shadow of the gods, the name of ‘immortality’ 

( amrtasya ndma) . . .”, which may be taken to imply that the relation 
between the name and ‘immortality’ is similar to that between the gods 
and their shadow. However, the shadow, being widely believed to be 
a form of the soul is, like the name, intimately connected with the 
man (or the animal) to whom it belongs and even regarded as forming 
a vital part of it. It is one’s representative or alter ego. 

6 ) It is well known that by the term under discussion the Indians, like ourselves, 
understood something more than a proper name in a limited sense of the term: 
according to Buddhist authorities ‘Name’ is fourfold: that given on a special occasion 
(e.g. the name of a king called by the people Mahasammata “the Much-honoured 
One”); the name given in virtue of a personal quality (“Preacher”, “Believer”); 
that given by acclamation (e.g. by the relatives to a new-born boy); the name which 
has spontaneously arisen (e.g. the moon in a previous cycle is what we now call 
“moon”). 

6 ) K. F. Geldner, Der Rig-Veda ubersetzt, I, Cambridge Mass. 1951, p. 264. 

7 ) “Ce qui existe, c’est ce qui est nom”, Renou, Etudes (see above), p. 11. 

8 ) Renou, ibidem. RV. 4, 58, 1 will be discussed elsewhere. 

9 ) R. T. H. Griffith, The texts of the White Yajurveda, Benares 1927, p. 320. 

10 ) Renou, Etudes vediques et panineennes, X, Paris 1962, p. 98. 

n ) Renou, E.V.P. IV, Paris 1958, p. 116. 

12 ) S. Morenz, Agyptische Religion, Stuttgart 1960, p. 22. 
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The stanza VS. 18, 38 in which the apsarasas are said to be the (medicinal) 
herbs Delights by name (osadhayo ’psaraso mudo ndma) is quoted and 
explained in SB. 9, 4, 1, 7: “the herbs are indeed Delights, for everything 
here delights (modate) in herbs”. The following passage (8 ff.) gives rise 
to similar observations; in 12 Prajapati is for instance stated to be the 
All-maker (Visvakarman) “because he has wrought this All”. KS. 7, 
7: 66, 7 making mention of the cow-names Samhita “Mixed in colour” 
and Visvarupa “Many-coloured” adds, in explanation: “a cow is mixed 
in colour and of many colours”; therefore one should address them with 
these names lest they run away in terror. 

Instead of the usual formula saho ’si (AV. 2, 17, 2; VS. 10, 15 etc.) 
KS. 1, 10 has saho ndmasi “Thou art Conquering Power as to thy name”: 
the following words sahasvardtim sahasva prtandyatah implore the possessor 
or, rather, representative, of that power to conquer the speaker’s enemies 
and the malign beings which are aiming at him. What interests us much 
is, however, the equivalence of the longer formula with the term ndma 
and the shorter formula without that word. He who is something by 
name is that very something. 

In illustration of the popular belief with regard to names mention 
may be made here of the Pali Jataka n° 83 in which the owner of the 
name Curse (lit. Black-eared, Kalakanm, which denoting an unlucky 
quality, is ominous), though repudiated by his fellow men, turns out 
to be lucky. The name is explicitly said to be ill-omened: “It is enough 
to scare an ogre to hear such ill-omened observations as: ‘Stand up, 
Curse’ or ‘Sit down, Curse’ ” etc. The importance of a name is also illustrated 
by the Gegenwartsgeschichte of n° 97 of the same collection: A young 
man of good family, named Base (Papaka) who had joined the Buddhist 
brotherhood resolved that, as Base gave the idea of incarnate wickedness 
and ill-luck, he would change his name to one of better omen. His teachers, 
implored to give him a new name, informed him that a name only serves 
to denote and does not impute; they bade him rest content with the 
name he had. This idea is developed in the Jataka proper, showing that 
a man named Quick dies, that a girl of the name of Rich may be poor 
etc. 

The same belief explains the inclination, in many milieus, to name 
children after repulsive or unattractive persons or to give children ugly 
names or names of insignificant, worthless or indifferent objects 13 ). The 
evil powers will, it is supposed, not notice them, the jealousy of the demons 
will be averted and they will be secure from misfortune, because their 
very names stamp them as unworthy of any interest. If a child is, for 

13 ) G. Rohlfs, Sprache und Kultur, Braunschweig 1928, p. 22 ff.; W. Havers, 
Handbuch der erldarenden Syntax, Heidelberg 1931, p. 106; 199; 239; R. E. Ent- 
hoven, The folklore of Bombay, Oxford 1924, p. 232; E. Thurston, Ethnographic 
notes in Southern India, Madras 1906, p. 534 f.; P. G. Shah, The DublaS of Gujarat, 
Delhi 1958, p. 59. 
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instance, known as “Fly” the spirits will not condescend to notice it 14 ). 
Thus Hindus as well as Jainas and others may call their children “lunatic”, 
“mendicant”, “dung-hill”, “stone” or “forest” in order to keep the 
demons at a distance 15 ). When Caitanya was born some people proposed 
to give him the name of a tree with bitter leaves, Nimai, because this is 
not liked by Death 16 ). For the same reason so-called primitive communities 
resort to the device of slighting or opprobious names: “in cases of successive 
deaths in a family, a child is . . . given a name that suggests disgust or 
worthlessness so that spirits may overlook it as of no account” 17 ). Some 
persons figuring in Vedic literature may be suspected to owe their names 
to similar considerations of their parents 18 ). 

There is an interesting passage in the Jaiminiya-Brahmana, 2, 100: 
Darbha (lit. “Tuft of grass”) was not held in respect by the Pancalas 
although he was their king; their boys went so far as to hoot at him, 
crying “Darbha! Darbha!” As he was in low spirits his priests performed 

14 ) W. G. Griffiths, The Kol tribe of Central India, Calcutta 1946, p. 186. 
A Gond child “may be given a bad name in order to deceive the evil spirits as to its 
value, as Ohurha, a heap of cowdung, Jharu, sweepings, Dumre or Bliangi, a sweeper, 
Ghamari, a Chamar or tanner, and so on. If the mother has got the child after 
propitiating a spirit, it may be called Bhuta, from the bhut, a spirit or ghost. Nick¬ 
names are also given to people when they grow up, as Dariya, long-footed, Bobdi, 
fat and sluggish, Putclii , having a tail or cat-like, Bera, an idiot, and so on. Such 
names come into general use, and the bearers accept and answer to them without 
objection. All the above names are Hindi. Names taken from the Gond language 
are rare or non-existent, and it would appear either that they have been completely 
forgotten, or else that the Gonds had not advanced to the stage of giving every 
individual a personal name prior to their contact with the Hindus” (B. V. Russell, 
The tribes and castes of the Central provinces of India, 1916, III, p. 86 f.). “Oppro¬ 
brious names arc among the Mahar sometimes given to avert ill-luck, as Damdya 
(purchased for eight cowries), Kauria (a cowrie), Bhikdria (a beggar), Gliusia (from 
ghus, a mallet for stamping earth), Harchatt (refuse), Akali (bom in famine-time), 
Langra (lame), Lula (having an arm useless)” (The same, ibidem, III, p. 136). 
“Bad names are commonly given to avert forms of ill-luck or premature death, 
as Boya, a liar; Labdu, one smeared with ashes; Marha, a corpse; or after some 
physical defect as Lati, one with clotted hair; Petwa, a stammerer; Lendra shy; 
Ghundu, one who cannot walk; Ghunari, stunted; or from the place of birth, as 
Dongariha or Paharu, born on a hill; Banjariha, born in brushwood, and so on” 
(Ibidem, II, p. 500 in connection with the Dhanwars). 

15 ) H. von Glasenapp, Der Jainismus, Berlin 1925, p. 412. 

16 ) W. Eidlitz, Krsna-Caitanya, Stockholm 1968, p. 245. 

17 ) G. W. Briggs, The Doms and their near relations, Mysore 1953, p. 282. 
“A pregnant woman who is afraid that her child will die will sometimes sell it to a 
neighbour before its birth for five or six cowries. The baby will then be named 
Pachkouri or Chhekouri, and it is thought that the gods, who are jealous of the 
lives of children, will overlook one whose name shows it to be valueless. Children 
are often nicknamed after some peculiarity as Kdnwa (one-eyed), Behra (deaf), 
Konda (dumb), Khurwa (lame), Kdri (black), Bhuri (fair). It does not follow that 
a child called Konda is actually dumb, but it may simply have been late in learning 
to speak” (Russell, o.c., II, p. 414 on the Chamars). 

18 ) For a good name, evil repute etc. see chapter X. 
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a sacrificial rite for him which was called “Reverence” ( apaciti -), with 
the result that he came to be so much respected that “even today” the 
Pancalas are in the habit of replacing the ordinary word for “grass” by 
the no doubt more noble one denoting the sacred grass poa cynosuroides, 
viz. lcusa-. The implication that the rite enabled the king to replace his 
unworthy name by that of the highly valued “holy grass” seems to be 
corroborated by BaudhSS. 18, 38 f. informing us that Kesin, the son of 
Darbha, who was desirous of esteem, performed the same rite with a 
view to inducing his subjects to change his two names. The rite is successful 
and since that time both names of the Pancala kings are replaced by 
what may be called eulogistic substitutes: in place of Icesa- “hair” one 
preferred sirsanya- “what is on the head” and in place of darbha- one 
introduced lcusa-. It may in this connection be recalled that also muhja-, 
the variety of grass now known as saccharum muhja, and nada- ( nala-) 
“a species of reed” were in use as personal names (see JUB. 3, 5, 2; SB. 
2, 3, 2, 1 f.). Another Pancala king was Durmukha “Ugly-faced” (AiB. 
8, 23). 

It is in complete harmony with these lines of thought that VS. 12, 4; 
TS. 4, 1, 11, 5 etc. the name of a bird is put on a par with its head, eye, 
wings, atman (self), limbs, body ( tanu -), tail, claws. Interestingly 
enough the placing of three sacrificial ladles is accompanied by the formula 
TS. 1, 1, 11 q “Thou art named juhu, upabhrt, dhruva, loving the ghee, 
sit on thy dear seat with thy dear name (. . .priyena namna priye sadasi 
sida) 19 ). If the ladles were to “sit down” without their names, they 
were no doubt regarded as incomplete and unidentifiable. See BaudhSS. 
1, 13, 20 prastare juhum juhur asi ghrtaci namna priyena. As is well known 
it is, also in later times, imperative that in definite mantras the name of 
the god or object addressed should occur. 

Correspondence in name is therefore a form of participation. “The 
Phalgunis are Indra’s asterism (SB. 2, 1, 2, 11) and even correspond to 
him in name (, are related in name: apy asya pratinamnyah) ; for indeed 
Indra is also called Arjuna, this being his secret (mystic: guhyam, ex¬ 
plained as rahasyam, comm.) name; and they (the Ph.) are also called 
Arjunis” 20 ). The asterisms are Indra’s merely on the strength of an 
identity in name. 

The belief in a more or less substantial and independant existence 
of a name and its identity ivith its bearer has also led to the conviction 
that the name is the “Trager des Wesensidentitat oder der Seele des 
Verstorbenen”. With the Eskimos a child is named after a relative or 
other person who has recently died. “Dabei denkt man zumeist, die 
Namengebung vermittele oder bekraftige die Reinkarnation des Verstor¬ 
benen in dem Neugeborenen”. “In Westgronland hat man, jedenfalls 

1! >) Cf. also Keith, The Veda of the Black Yajus School, Cambridge Mass. 1914, 
p. 13 and A. Hillebrandt, Das altindische Neu- und Vollmondsopfer, Jena 1880, p. 68. 

20 ) Now see also G. Dumezil, Mythe et Epopee, Paris 1968, p. 45; 55; 112 etc. 
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in neuerer Zeit, den Verstorbenen als Schutzgeist jenes Kindes betrachtet, 
das seinen ISTamen tragt” 21 ). In modern times the naming of children is, 
amongst the Hindus, likewise influenced by their theory of metempsychosis; 
that is to say, names are often chosen from those borne by deceased 
ancestors whose souls, it is believed, are reincarnated in the family 22 ). 
The practice of giving the grandfather’s name continues today. There 
are, however, several tribes who refrain from repeating the names of 
dead relatives 23 ). The custom was not foreign to Vedic India. According 
to BaudhGS. 2, 1, 28 f. a name of a child may be derived from a sage, 
a deity or an ancestor (rsyanukam devatanukam va, yathaivaisam purva- 
purusanam namtini syuh ) and this view is shared by other authorities 24 ). 
What is in the opinion of others - see ManavaGS. 1, 18 - not allowed is 
the repetition of the father’s name and a name which is fully identical 
with the name of a deity. The reason for this may have been that their 
personality could by no means be identified with that of the new-born 
member of the family. 

The well-known fact that the names of the children of the same couple 
are not rarely partly identical — cf. e.g. the twins Yama and Yarn! in 
RV. 10, 10, 7 and the four children of Nala and Damayanti in Mbh. 3, 
a. 50 ff. — or the use of the prefix up a- to denote a younger relation of 
the person mentioned (cf. also Upendra = Visnu) in the second part of 
the word 25 ) is, like their counterparts in German and elsewhere (e.g. 
Zojxpdrrjg, son of Uaxpgoviaxog, ’ Agiarayogrp; son of MoXnayogrjg), another 
indicium of the conviction that factual relationship or partial identity 
are adequately reflected or ‘symbolized’ by similarity in designation. 

An interesting piece of evidence of the ‘identity’ of the name and the 
object it stands for is furnished by the belief that two entities may be 
identified by the transference of the name of the one to the other which 
underlies SB. 3, 3, 3, 11: whilst assigning to the gandharvas the objects 
constituting the purchase price for the soma, the sacrificer addresses 
them with the names of the hearth-mounds (“it is these very (names) 
that he thereby has assigned to them”), the Kanva text observing: 
“they (the gandharvas) are (meant) instead of those (hearth-mounds, 
dfiisnya-), for those are their names”. 

A curious rite described TS. 1, 5, 10, 1 (cf. KS. 7, 3; 4, 14; KKS. 5, 2; 
ApSS. 6, 24, 7; MSS 1, 6, 3, 9 etc.) essentially consists of an exchange of 
names 26 ) between a twice-born man who is about to go on a journey 

21 ) A. Hultkrantz, Die Religion der amerikanischen Arktis, in J. Paulson usw., 
Die Religionen Nordeurasiens usw., Stuttgart 1962, p. 409; A. Wachtmeister, 
Sjalavandringsforestallningar hos Nordamerikas indianer, Stockholm 1957, p. 33 f. 

22 ) See also L. N. Chapekar, Thakurs of the Sahyadri, Oxford 1960, p. 51. 

23 ) Masani, o.c., p. 146. 

24 ) I refer to Kane, o.c., II. p. 245. 

25 ) Van Velze, o.c., p. 23. 

26 ) ‘Namentausch’ is, in Polynesia, a device adopted by those who enter into 
intimate friendly relation (Aly, in Hdwtb. d. deutschen Aberglaubens, VI, 967). 
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involving absence for at least a night and the god Agni and who then 
has to pay reverence to his ritual fires: “Do thou (Agni) bear, until I 
return, the name that first my parents bestowed upon me; 0 Agni, I 
will (shall, am to) bear thy name”. A variant occurring KS. 7, 3 has: 
“do thou preserve (guard) that, I will (shall, am to) give it back to you” 27 ). 
The texts (TS., MSS. 1, 6, 3, 16) continue: “My name and thine, which 
we bear like men changing garments, let us exchange again, Thou for 
life, and we to live”. This prescription cannot be disconnected from the 
absent householder’s obligation to make his fire enter his own breath 28 ). 
The relations between his fires which are also in other connections called 
his “vital spirits” 2B ) and the sacrificer are very intimate. The prescription 
probably is to maintain, during the householder’s absence, this intimate 
relation between his fires and himself; he, so to say, bears his fires with 
him and his name, i.e. his representative, which is left behind, guards 
his fires or protects them from ‘estrangement’. Compare TB. 1, 1, 10, 8: 
when one is about to go on a journey one should revere one’s fires. The 
result is the same as that arising from the care of a brahman who, tempora¬ 
rily living in his house, has been in charge of it. This explanation is corrobo¬ 
rated by KKS. 6, 1 stating that two (persons) who set out on a journey 
while pronouncing the above stanza exchange their persons (“bodies”: 
tanvau). If one respectfully approaches Agni (the fire) before departing 
(one performs, it is to be understood, this act with Agni and) so one will 
not fall into misfortune. Here may be inserted a reference to the so-called 
“oblations in connection with the exchange of names” 30 ) (APSS. 18, 16, 
14 f.) which should be offered when an Aryan wants one of his wives to 
become the mother of a ruler. The formula to be pronounced is according 
to MS. 4, 4, 6: 57, 17 etc. asd amusya putro ’musyasau putrah “X. is the 
son of Y., Y. is the son of X.” 31 ). That is, he “intertwines”, i.e. exchanges, 
the names, saying them in all probability first in the incorrect, and then 
in the correct order. This is indeed explicitly said in SB. 5, 4, 2, 9 where 
the rite is, no doubt correctly, explained (“after linking together the 
manly vigour (heroism) of these two, i.e. of father and son, he puts (the 
names) in the proper way”: tad mayor virye vyatisajya punar eva yathaya- 
tham Icaroti): the ritual act is to “intertwine” the vlryam of father and 
son, that is by identifying them temporarily, to transfer it to the son 
who is to take hold of his father during the ceremony 32 ). 

One of the ritual acts to be performed in the framework of the cere- 


27 ) See also W. Caland, in W.Z.K.M. 23, p. 60. 

28 ) Die Religionen Indiens, I, p. 124; Raghu Vira, Kapisthala-Katha-Samhita, 
Lahore 1932, p. 59. 

2B ) Ibidem, I, p. 130. 

30 ) For details see W. Caland, Das Srautasutra des Apastamba, Amsterdam 
Acad., Ill, p. 28. 

31 ) For crosswise formulations see Die Religionen Indiens, I, p. 140. 

32 ) Compare Die Religionen Indiens, I, p. 143. 
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monies of the royal consecration ( rdjasuya ) is that of the interchanging 
names ( vyatisanjaniyau liomau ) 33 ). Between two of the quarters of a 
formula the names of the royal sacrificer and of his son who is the heir 
apparent are intercalated, the first time in the wrong, the second time 
in the right order. This at first sight curious act is no doubt to stress by 
means of the interchanging of their names the identity of the father with 
his son in whom he is reborn 34 ). 

Although Usas (Dawn) is always the same, she has every day a new 
identity. This induced the poet of RV. 1, 123, 4 to say that every day she 
bears other distinctive names which in st. 12 are qualified as auspicious: 
“. . . ce qui revient a dire qu’elle cree chaque jour des structures nouvelles 
en assumant (comme qui dirait) des noms sans cesse nouveaux” 35 ). Cf. 
also RV. 1, 155, 6. 

Thus a name is a form or mode of existence. The plants are AV. 8, 7, 8 
said to be “thousand-named”, an expression which might be replaced by 
“existing in a thousand varieties”. 

The belief that there exists a link between the name and the character, 
deeds, functions or course of life of the divine or human person denominated 
by it is also apparent from such etymological explanations as occur already 
in the Atharvaveda: 3, 13, 1 ff. the rivers are called nadi- because they 
resound (nad-) ; (2) they are waters (dpah) because Indra obtained (dp-) 
them, and (3) water (vdr) because the same god hindered (vr-) them. The 
purpose of many arguments in the brahmanas is therefore to detect and 
understand the motive of a definite term or nomenclature 36 ). Thus 
fSB. 7, 1, 2, 23: the antariksa- (the space between heaven and earth) 
is said to have been an Iksam (i.e. “something capable of being seen or 
seen through”) which had come “between” (antard). Cf. also SB. 8, 6, 
1, 5 ff. Other places to show that a perfect correspondence between the 
meaning or supposed meaning of a name or denomination with the bearer 
or the object denoted was not only considered self-evident and normal, 
but also a clue to the understanding of the bearer’s nature are e.g. KB. 
21, 6 “in that this six-day (rite) repeatedly approaches ( abhiplavate) 
therefore it is called Abhiplava, for by it the sacrificers approach the world 
of heaven”; JB. 1, 160; 1, 276; JUB. 1, 6, 2, 4 (1, 20, 4) “because this 
All is within ( antah ) it, therefore (it is) antaryaksam (the secret 37 ) name 
of antariksam, the space between earth and sky). Cf. also 1, 7, 2, 2 (1, 
24, 2); 1, 8, 3, 4 (1, 27, 4). The raison d’etre of a name may also be a 

33 ) For particulars see J. C. Heesterman, The ancient Indian royal consecration, 
Thesis Utrecht 1957, p. 123; W. Caland, Das grautasutra des Apastamba, Amsterdam 
Acad. 1928, III, p. 147. 

34 ) For exchange of names see also p. 12. 

35 ) Renou, E.V.P. Ill, p. 57. 

36 ) I refer to my paper The etymologies in the ancient Indian brahmanas, in 
Lingua, 5 (1955), p. 61 ff. 

3 q See p. 79 ff. 

i' 
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mythological event: SB. 7, 4, 2, 16; 7, 4, 2,33. One example suffices to 
characterize these: SB. 1, 7, 1, 1 “When the Gayatrl flew towards Soma 
an archer aiming at her severed one of the feathers ( parna-) either of 
the Gayatrl or of king Soma; and on falling down it became a parna tree 
( pala&a -); hence its name parna-”. SB. 4, 6, 5, 3 may throw some light 
upon this passionate search for the origin, relationship and etymological 
meaning of important words: “The graha-” — literally “seizer, holder” 38 ) — 
“is the name, for everything is held (seized, fixed) by a name here . . . We 
know the names of many and are they not thereby held by us?” (atha 
nas tena te na grhitd bhavanti). This interpretation which attests to the 
conviction that knowledge of the name and its meaning enables a man 
to exercise power over its bearer seems preferable to the alternative 
considered by Eggeling: “are not those of us held (known) thereby?” 

Places are on the other hand not wanting in the Veda in which a “name” 

is, contrary to fact, “a mere name”. AV. 15, 13, 6 speaks of “a non-vratya, 
who calls himself a vratya, bearing the name only”. In post-Vedic times 
also the view was sometimes pronounced that names might be “fortuitously 
arisen without any reference to the meanings of the word or the objects 
denoted” (cf. the Buddhist Visuddhimagga, 10, 54) 39 ). 

There can therefore be no doubt that qualifications used in connection 
with names of gods were in an archaic community also believed to apply 
to the gods themselves. RV. 7, 100, 3 Visnu’s name is said to inspire 
respect because of its inherent energy (tvesam hi/ asya sthavirasya ndma 
“car redoutable est le nom de ce dieu robuste” 40 ), and this means that 
the energetic and respect inspiring side of the god’s character is expressed, 
conveyed and transmitted by his name so as to impress those who hear 

it. At RV. 6, 66, 5 d ndma dhrsnu marutam dadhdnah “eux qui ont re 9 u 
le nom hardi de Marut’s” 41 ) likewise implies that the Maruts themselves 
are “bold and fierce”. Cf. also RV. 5, 57, 5 amftam ndma bhejire. That 
there often was no hard-and-fast line between what we would consider 
a name and another indication (adjective, epithet etc.) may appear 
from places such as AV. 4, 9, 10 “If thou (an ointment-amulet) art of 
the three-peaked (mountain: traikakudam) , or if thou art called of the 
Yamuna (Yamunam) — both thy names are excellent”; cf. also AV. 6,16, 2. 

The man who with AV. 5, 9, 7 invokes various gods for protection iden¬ 
tifies his eye with the sun, his breath with the wind, his body with the 

38 ) Compare J. Eggeling, The Satapatha-Brahmana, II, in S.B.E. 26 (Oxford 
1885), p. 432, n. 2. 

33) The view that the existence of a name necessarily proves the existence of a 
corresponding object is refuted e.g. by the Nagarjuna school: “There are two kinds 
of name: those that have actuals and those that do not have actuals. . . . Rabbit 
horns and tortoise hairs have names only but do not have actuals”. (For particulars 
see e.g. R. H. Robinson, Early Madhyamika in India and China, Madison and London 
1967, p. 50). 

40 ) L. Renou, E.V.P. XV, Paris 1966, p. 42. 

41 ) Renou, E.V.P. X, p. 41. 
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earth etc., adding that he is “not overthrown, i.e. invincible, by name”. 
This must —in our terminology — mean that the man who realizes his 
identity with the cosmos —under the protection of which he now puts 
himself—may be qualified as invincible. For the author the expression 
may, however, have implied something more. By the very identifications 
he adds to his personality an aspect or an element which consists in in¬ 
vincibility. 

In cases such as AV. 9, 5, 31 ff. 4a ) the addition “by name” ( ndma) 
should not therefore be considered a complete superfluity: “Whoever 
knows the season ‘scorching’ by name —the goat with five rice-dishes 
verily is the season ‘scorching’ by name —he burns out the fortune of 
his . . . rival, he thrives himself . . .”. Cf. AV. 10, 7, 25. The name indeed 
identifies (cf. AV. 5, 5, 1; 3; 8; 10, 4, 24; 11, 9, 4) and enables the speaker 
to address the right person. Says the author of AV. 19, 57, 3 f. “Thee, 
0 Dream that art ... by name, we thus know completely” 43 ). The name 
is also a substantial help in calling attention to an aspect of the bearer 
which is, in a particular context, of special interest. Cf. e.g. AV. 4, 9, 8; 
5, 5, 6; 5, 6, 4; 6, 44, 3; 7, 29, 1; 6; 7, 81, 3; 8, 2, 28; 15, 15, 3 ff. It makes 
explicit what is of primary importance: AV. 10, 7, 25. At SB. 1, 2, 4, 

17 the words ararur ha vai namasuraraksasam asa were translated 
“Arura, namely, was an asuraraksasa . . .” 44 ); one could prefer: “the one 
(the person) named A. was . . .”. A phrase “so-and-so by name” can 
therefore freely alternate with qualificatory adjectives, epithets etc.: 
VS. 17, 3 “Ye are . . . dropping down butter and honey, Ruling wide 
(Widely splendid: virdjo ndma ) by name, yielders of every wish”. Thus 
the noun ndma may develop into a somewhat emphatic addition by 
which to achieve a sort of stylistic variation: RV. 2, 27, 15 subhago ndma 
pusyan “ein gliicklicher heissend, gedeihend” (Geldner). Another place 
exhibiting an instance of common nouns or qualifications used as names 
is e.g. JUB. 4, 1, 7 graho ndmasi vUvayus tasmai te . . . namah “Seizer 
by name art thou, possessing all life. Unto thee . . . homage!” 

The practical identity of nouns denoting ideas or phenomena and 
roundabout manners of speaking such as “the deities named ...” is also 
evident in cases such as AV. 11, 8, 19 “Sleep, weariness . . ., the deities 
named evils, old age ...” 

Thus it is not surprising to find the word under discussion in statements 
of identity etc.: ChU. 1, 7, 5 “the form ( rupam) of this one is the same 
as the form of that (Person seen in the sun) . . .; the name (of the one) 
is the name (of the other)”: yan ndma tan ndma. 

In describing the universe as a treasure-chest and refuge the author 
of ChU. 3, 15, 2 avails himself of the opportunity offered by the noun 
ndma in expressing identity, individuation or identification: (1) “The 

42 ) See J. Gonda, The Savayajnas, Amsterdam Acad. 1965, p. 93. 

43 ) The reading of this stanza is uncertain. 

44 ) J. Eggeling, in S.B.E. XII, p. 57. 
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chest which has the atmosphere for its inside and the earth for its bottom, 
does not decay. The quarters of space are its corners . . .; its eastern 
quarter is named sacrificial ladle (tasya praci dig juhur ndma)”. Cf. ChU. 
4, 5, 2 “This is the quarter of brahman . . . named the Shining”; 4, 6, 3; 
AiU. 3, 12; KenaU. 4, 6. Radhakrishnan 45 ) is therefore right in observing 
that in PrU. 6, 4 the term ndma suggests individuation: “He created 
life; from life, faith . . . food; from food . . . the worlds, and in the worlds 
‘name’ ” ( lokesu ca ndma ca). In reading places such as Mbh. 1, 39, 31, 
describing how the infatuated king invites the little worm to bite him 
after having transformed himself into the malicious snake-demon Taksaka 
we acquire the impression that the wording of the text: krmiko ma da- 
datv ayam / taksako ndma bhutva lit. “after having become Taksaka as to 
his name” is not fortuitous, but finds its explanation in the belief that 
a being which assumes a name becomes the bearer of that name. 

It may be permitted to depart here for a moment from our chief subject. 
In ancient texts the nom. acc. sing, ndma has too often been taken as 
an adverb, e.g. RV. 2, 37, 2 46 ). The poet of RV. 5, 37, 4 intends to say 
that the king who worships Indra is named “a (very) fortunate one” ( su- 
bhdgo ndma 47 ). The addition “he thrives” (pusyan) confirms us in the 
conviction that “bearing this name” and “being fortunate” are practically 
equivalent expressions. Lexicographers and translators have indeed been 
inclined to render ndma in particular contexts as an adverb of the meaning 
“namely, really, indeed” also where another interpretation seems prefer¬ 
able 48 ). In stating that the god addressed was placed in the house (of 
himself, his patrons and Vedic men in general) agntr ndma the poet of 
RV. 10, 115, 2 rather emphasizes that it was “as Agni” that he is a guest 
in man’s dwellings 49 ). Cf. e.g. JUB. 3, 5, 8, 11 (3, 27, 11). There can 
therefore be no doubt that this ndma is not always translatable by “verily” 
or “certainly”: KaU. 1, 3 (cf. BAU. 4, 4, 11) anandd ndma te lokdh “those 
worlds are called (and so are) joyless” 50 ) rather than “joyless, verily, 
are those worlds” (Radhakrishnan); MuU. 2, 2, 1. It is highly questionable 
whether in sentences such as VS. 1, 31 a rendering “truly” 61 ) is right: 
“Thou (the sacrificial butter) art the god’s beloved location (presence) 
by name” ( dhdma ndmasi priyam devdnam) seems preferable; compare 
TS. 2, 4, 3, 2 (MahanU. 334) devdnam dhdma ndmasi (incorrectly) “thou 
art by name the presence of the gods” 52 ). The commentators on VS. 

45 ) S. Radhakrishnan, The principal Upani^ads, London 1953, p. 667. 

4S ) Grassmann, Worterbuch, 724 f. incorrectly “in der That, wirldich”. 

47 ) Grassmann, l.c.: “wirldich”. 

4S ) For a survey of the ‘semantic nuances’ which need not detain us see e.g. 
Bh. Jhalakikar, Nyayakosa, Poona 1928, p. 406. 

4 ») Cf. also RV. 10, 49, 2. 

50 ) . . ces mondes qu’on appelle sans joie” (L. Renou, Katha Upanishad, 

Paris 1943, p. 5). 

Bl ) R. T. H. Griffith, The texts of the White Yajurveda, Benares 1927, p. 10. 

62 ) Cf. Keith, The Veda of the Black Yajus School, Cambridge Mass. 1914, p. 178. 
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1, 31 explain: ndma means “he (it) makes all beings bow (■ namayati ) 
to him(it)self”, which, though incorrect, shows that they regarded ndma 
as a ‘full word’ 53 ). See also TS. 3, 4, 7, 1; VS. 18, 38 etc. M ) “his apsaras 
are the plants Delights by name” which is explained at SB. 9, 4, 1, 7 
“the plants are indeed delights, for this All delights in plants”. Similarly 
VS. 18, 39 ff. (SB. 9, 4, 1, 8 If.). A translation “Aye, to the asuras belong 
those worlds enwrapped in blinding gloom” (VS. 40, 3) 55 ), though intrinsi¬ 
cally right, is not in harmony with the commentary: asurydh evamsam- 
jnakas te lokdh. The question may even arise as to whether the words 
prati tydn ndma rdjydm adhayi at TS. 1, 8, 10; KS. 15, 8: 215, 5 which 
were translated “This kingdom hath verily been conferred” 56 ) constitute 
a reminiscence of an older phrase in which a second noun (in casu rdjyam) 
was an explicative apposition 57 ) to ndma: compare, in Latin, Verg. Aen. 
7, 717 quosque secans infaustum interluit Allia nomen (where there is 
no need to go so far as to translate nomen by “a thing”, rather: “a bearer 
of a well-known name”); Tib. 3, 4, 61 a crudele genus nec fidum femina 
nomen which was rendered as follows: “Ah! race cruelle, femmes, sexe 
sans loyaute” 58 ). I add an instance of the sentence type exemplified 
by SB. 2, 4, 2, 6 tad dhaitad tejo ndma brdhmanam ya(h) . . . saknoti “that 
is called brahmanic lustrous energy, when one knows how to . . .”, in 
which ndma was regarded as a parenthetic nominative 59 ) (cf. JB. 1, 151 
ko ndma kumdrah ; 1, 135 ) 60 ). 

The intimate relation between the names and the manifestations of 
their possessor is also apparent from places such as RV. 5, 44, 4 stating 
that the soma deprives the waters of their names when they are poured 
into it: when water is mixed with soma it loses its identity 61 ); and RV. 
9, 75, 1 where young Soma is said to purify himself for (the sake of, i.e. 
in order to assume) his dear names, in (under) which he grows” 62 ): as 
soon as there are names there is growth 63 ). 

53 ) For this term see J. Vendryes, Le langage, Paris 1921, p. 98 ff.; 200 ff. 

64 ) “namely”, Griffith, o.c., p. 198. 

55 ) Griffith, o.e., p. 364. 

6a ) Keith, The Veda of the Black Yajus School, p. 122. 

5 7) Cf. also RV. 6, 66, 1 quoted above (p. 8). 

68 ) M. Ponchont, Tibulle, Paris 1924, p. 144. 

59 ) K. Brugmann, in I.F. 27, p. 144 ff.; E. Schwyzer, Die Parenthese, in Abh. 
Preuss. Akad. Berlin 1939, 6. p. 43. 

60 ) As is well known ndma in raja Nalo ndma is likewise a nominative used as an 
apposition. Compare also in Pali, Jat. 546, VI, p. 364 bhadde, lolce amaran ndma 
n’atthi, tvam Amard ndma bliavissasi. 

ei) Cf. H. Oldenberg, in Z.D.M.G. 62, p. 475; K. Ronnow, in Acta Or. (Lugd.) 
16, p. 161 translating namani by “former nature”. See also Renou, E.V.P. IX, p. 87. 

62 ) Cf. Liiders, o.c., p. 526; Renou, E.V.P. IX, p. 24; 87, whose explanation 
“croissance par le nom” does not convince me. Not exactly the various sweets with 
which the soma is mixed (Grassmann, Worterbuch, 725). 

63 ) For a relation between name and growth see also J. G. Frazer, The Golden 
Bough (abr. ed.), London 1957, I, p. 323 “The reluctance (to tell one’s own names) 
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Hence also the predilection for sequences consisting of a qualification 
and a name of the type VS. 15, 3 agneli purisam asy dpso ndma “thou 
art the mould 64 ) of Agni, Apsas by name”. The brick addressed is called 
Apsas, but is the purisa- of the god. When the horse which is to be the 
victim in the Asvamedha rites is loosed a series of formulas are (VS. 22, 
19) whispered in his right ear: “. . . thou art a horse, thou art a steed, 
thou art a courser . . . Thou art called Yayu, thou art called Sisu”. Although 
these two words may be taken to mean the “Swift one” and the “Young 
one” the addition of ndma shows that they function as proper names. 

Among the formulas accompanying the performance of the ceremony 
called Vasor dhara (“Shower of goods or wealth”) —a sort of consecration 
service of Agni as king on the completion of the great fire-place which 
is identified with him —are also VS. 18, 66 (RV. 3, 26, 7) and 67. They 
contain, inter alia, the following words: “. . . I am exhaustless heat, 
named burnt oblation” (. . . ajasro gharmo havir asmi ndma) — in pronounc- 
ing these words the sacrificer identifies himself with Agni —and “I am 
the stanzas of the Rgveda, the formulas of the Yajurveda and the chanted 
hymns of the Samaveda in name” (fco ndmasmi yajumsi ndmasmi sdmani 
ndmasmi) — words by which he states his identity with the three Vedas. 

The belief under consideration accounts also for the attempts of commen¬ 
tators to explain the name of gods in cases such as VS. 9, 5 (18, 30) 
“... we celebrate with praise her, the Great Mother, Aditi by name”. The 
explanations furnished — adindm “not depressed, cheerful, noble-minded” 
etc.—are incorrect, but give evidence of the wish to make the reader 
understand the nature of the goddess. It was no doubt for the same 
reason that the name Aditi was added to the qualification ‘Great Mother’ 
by the poet of the mantra. As to her function the goddess may be described 
as a Great Mother, it is her name Aditi which fully identifies her and reveals 
her individuality. 

When the gods with a view to the unction of Indra composed his throne, 
this seat was called Rc (AiB. 8, 12, 3 asandim . . . ream ndma). That means 
that Rc (the Rgveda) is the very seat or basis on which that mighty 
god was consecrated; of. also the commentary on 8, 12, 5 etasyam veda- 
mayyam asandyam asinam “seated on that chair consisting of the Veda”. It 
should be remembered that it is the throne which, being the “navel and 
the womb of kingship ” 65 ), ‘makes’ the king 6G ). So here the Rgveda is 
so to say stated to fulfil that function. Cf. VS. 18, 66 “exhaustless heat 
I am, named burnt oblation”. 

arises from an impression they (the Ojebways) receive when young, that if they repeat 
their own names it will prevent their growth”. 

64 ) For purisa- “loose crumbling earth etc.” see Renou, in I.I.J. 4, p. 104 ff. 
and M. Mayrhofer, Kurzgefasstes etymologisches Worterbuch des Altindischen, II, 
Heidelberg 1963, p. 310 f. 

«5) Cf. TB. 1, 7, 10, 2; SB. 5, 4, 4, 3 f. 

66 ) J. Auboyer, Le trone et son symbolisme dans l’lnde ancienne, Paris 1949, 
p. 177 ff. 
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III 

For a right understanding of the names of divine powers in connection 
with the belief in the ability and readiness of these powers to help man 
in some special way it is important to notice that manifestations of some 
power or other are often supposed to act in accordance with the meaning 
of the names by which they are chiefly characterized. This belief is ob¬ 
vious in cases such as AV. 11, 8, 13 in which gods are invoked who are 
credited with special and limited qualities and functions (Sondergotter): 
“Pourers-together ( samsicah ) by name are these gods who brought together 
the requisites; having poured together ( samsicya ) the whole mortal, 
the gods . . It is (AV. 2, 8, 1; 3, 7, 4; cf. 6, 121, 3) hoped that two 
stars called the “Looseners” ( vicftau ) will loosen the fetters of the disease 
ksetriya. Sacred bricks used in constructing the fireplace are said to 
bear the name Virajas, i.e. “the widely ruling and splendid” and they 
are expected to be (in yonder world) milch cows, milkers of all desires 
for him who duly pronounces a relative formula (TS. 4, 4, 11; MS. 2, 
8, 14: 118, 18; KS. 17, 10: 253, 17). The procreation of cattle is apparently 
promoted by means of a ritual act in which a metre called Samudra 
(“Ocean”) plays a part: we are informed that cattle have been born 
from the ocean (KS. 20, 4; cf. also 22, 1; 25, 2). A plant which was probably 
intended to be employed in a healing rite for wounds 1 ), is in an appeal 
for help (AV. 5, 5, 6) addressed as “Cure” (nislcrti-), with the addition 
“verily, relief by name art thou”. A plant called iitlka, which was used 
as a substitute for the soma, was supposed to bring “help” ( uti -) to the 
sacrificial rite (KS. 34, 3: 37, 16). A good illustration of this belief is 
also the mantra KS. 8, 17: 102, 7 f. “Sena (“Armed Force”) by name, 
broad, winning wealth, embracing all things, Aditi whose skin is as 
bright as the sun’s, IndranI, overpowering, victorious, the mistress of 
prosperity, must give prosperity to me”. 

To what extent conclusions were drawn and logical conclusions were 
assumed as acceptable may appear from the warning addressed to one 
of the officiants at KS. 20, 8: 27, 19 f.: “The adhvaryu should not move 
between the heads of the cattle; this fire, one should know, is “last-born” 
(the youngest: yavistha-) by name; (if he should do so,) he would take 
hold of (yuveta) his vital breaths (and) he would perish”: an ‘etymological’ 
connection is obviously assumed to exist between yavistha- and the 
verb yu-, which as a matter of fact have nothing to do with each other. 
See also KS. 21, 10: 50, 3 tad etad bhuvanacyavam ndma havir, asthandd 
asthandd evaitena bhrdtrvyam nudate “that oblation is called ‘shaking the 
world’: he thrusts his rival away from every basis (ground)”. 

A very instructive custom is reported from the Andaman islands 2 ): 

!) W. D. Whitney-Ch. R. Lanman, Atharva-Veda Samhita, Cambridge Mass. 
1905, p. 228. 

2 ) A. R. Radeliffe-Brown, The Andaman Islanders, New York 1964, p. 312. 
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“When a girl reaches puberty the natives think of her as having blossomed 
as it were, the later ripening being the birth of her children, and so she, 
like the plants of the jungle, is under the influence of the same natural 
forces that produce the successive blossoming and fruiting of the different 
species. Therefore, when a girl reaches her blossoming time she is given 
for a name, to be used until she bears her fruit, the name of that particular 
odoriferous 3 ) plant that is in flower at the time ...” 

The man who knows the name of a being is able to exercise power 
over it. This belief may explain a stanza of the Maitrayani Samhita (2, 
7, 12: 92, 15 f.) quoted at ApSS. 16, 18, 6 ustdrayoh pllvayor atho dbandha- 
niyayoli / sarvesam vidma vo ndma vdhdh Tdlalapesasah “Of both ustaras 
(cows drawing a plough) and of both pilvas which are to be bound to 
(the plough), of all of you we know the name, O draught-animals, which 
are ornamented with the kilala beverage”. These words pronounced over 
the oxen which are put to the plough are no doubt to assert one’s authority 
over the animals. As also observed elsewhere the mere knowledge of 
the meaning of a name of a potent being may suffice to attract to oneself 
some beneficial influence radiating from it: MS. 3, 3, 2 esa vd agner uttaravati 
ndma citir. uttaram uttaram svah svah sreyan bhavati ya evarn veda. 

Without indicating a special function a name may indeed by its auspi¬ 
cious character or its inherent powerfulness be believed to guarantee 
that its owner will be able and, if duly invoked, willing to achieve a 
definite object, to lend assistance, to act as a benefactor. Thus the plant 
kustha, which is used against the illness called yaksma, is addressed: 
(AV. 5, 4, 9) “Highest ( uttama-) by name art thou, highest by name thy 
father; do thou efface all yaksma ...” 

A name finds its explanation or raison d’etre not rarely in an historical, 
legendary or mythological event: The Srngayas, knowing that Suplan 
Sarngaya had learnt two definite sacrificial rites for their sake said: 
“Verily, with the gods (saha devaih) he has come to us who has come 
after studying the sacrifice” and thus he was (called) Sahadeva Sarngava, 
and even now the saying is: “Lo, Suplan has taken another name” 
(SB. 2, 4, 4, 4). JB. 1 , 155 “the Kalinda (region) owes its name to the 
fact that they had given (the country and the people of) the Kalindas 
to the Kalis”. There is indeed an intimate connection between name and 
origin: in magic practices the exact name and origin (cf. e.g. AV. 5, 21, 3) 
of the object dealt with must be given wherever possible; if “father and 
mother” can be named so much the better (cf. e.g. 4, 9, 10 “If thou art 
of the three-peaked (mountain), or if thou art called of the Yamuna —both 
thy names are excellent . . ., O ointment”; AV. 5, 4, 9 “highest by name, 
O kustha, art thou; highest by name thy father”; 5, 51 (addressing a 
medicinal plant) “Night (is thy) mother, cloud (thy) father, Aryaman 


3 ) The scent of a plant is regarded as the manifest sign of its inherent force. 
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thy grandfather; silaci verily by name art thou, thou art the sister of 
the gods”; 3, 9, 1; 5, 5, 8; 6, 16, 2; 6, 46, 1. 

For the sake of a complete identification of a divine being the name 
of a power may combine not only with those of his parents but also with 
its place of birth, functions and qualities: AV. 6, 46, 1 f. “Varunani is 
thy mother, Yama thy father, Araru by name art thou”. This is, no 
doubt, not, or not only to determine a being more exactly in case there 
may be more bearers of the same name. The names or nature of the 
“parents” of a being or entity are rather believed to determine its character, 
function or effect. A herb used in a remedial rite against white leprosy 
(Kausika S. 26, 22 ff.) is AV. 1, 24, 3 addressed as follows: “Uniform by 
name are thy parents, uniform-making art thou; (so) do thou make this 
(skin) uniform”; 4, 19, 5 a plant used in a ceremony to counteract hostile 
sorcery (Kausika S. 39, 7) and invoked “to split or cleave asunder {vi 
bhindhi) him who assails us” is not only emphatically said to be splitting 
(vibhindati) but also to have a father called “Splitting” (vibhindan). 


IV 

A word pronounced by a powerful being and becoming a name may 
be a bearer of creative power 1 ) . At the end of a year Prajapati, who 
hitherto had been alone, tried to speak. He said “bhuh ”: this word became 
this earth (sa bhur iti vyaharat seyam prthivy abhavat)\ — “bhuvah”: 
this became the atmosphere; — “ svah ”: this became yonder sky (SB. 
11, 1, 6, 3) 2 ). Or both the name and the object it stands for are in this 
way created simultaneously: “In that in the beginning Brahman said 
“With these I shall obtain ( apsyami) all this, whatever (is to be obtained)”, 
therefrom the waters ( dpah ) came into existence: that is why waters 
have their name” (GB. 1, 1, 2). A variant is GB. 1, 1, 4 “Brahman said 
to him, Atharvan: ‘Having created the beings of Prajapati, protect them’, 
from that Prajapati came into being; that is why Prajapati is (called) 
Prajapati”. Purifying himself Soma generates the name, i.e. the pei’sonality, 
of Trita, whatever the exact nature and function of this figure 3 ): RV. 
9, 86, 20 . . . tritasya ndma janayan madhu lesarad mdrasya vayoh sakhydya 
kartave “engendrant le nom de Trita, il se repand (en) miel, afin de faire 
alliance avec Indra (et) Vayu” 4 ). The ancient Egyptian Book of the 
Dead (17) states that the sun-god created his names. This is explained as 
meaning that he named the parts of his body and that “thus arose these 
gods who are in his following”. From these statements it may be learnt 

1) See e.g. L. Durr, Die Wertung des gottlichen Wortes, Mitt. d. Vorderasiatischen 
Gesellschaft 42 (1938), I. 

2) Cf. also GB. 1, 1, 1. 

3 ) I refer to Renou, E.V.P. VIII, p. 76 and 79. 

«) Renou, E.Y.P. IX, p. 33. 
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that the parts of the god’s body were believed to have separate existence 
and an individual character, so that they may have relation to, or may 
be regarded as, separate deities. The act of speaking a new name—which 
is a thing of individuality and of power —is indeed an act of creation 5 ). 

“A word has some power over a thing ... It participates in the nature 
of a thing, that it is akin or even identical in its contained ‘meaning’ 
with the thing or with its prototype . . . The word gives power, allows 
one to exercise an influence over an object or an action” 6 ). Representing 
its owner the name makes him, whether he be a god or a human being, 
present 7 ). The invocation of a mighty name may therefore be said to 
demand the presence of its bearer. “In der apostolischen Damonenaustrei- 
bung wird die Nennung des Namens Jesu zum wichtigsten Hilfsmittel 
der Bannung; der Name macht den Genannten gegenwartig und verleiht 
der Beschworung unfehlbare Kraft” 8 ). Hence also in RV. 7, 22: “I 
always proclaim (mention: vivakmi) thy (Indra’s) name” (st. 5); “the 
bearer of the inspired thought invokes thee frequently” (st. 6) etc. and 
“do not delay far from us, 0 benevolent (bountiful) one” (st. 6). An 
illustrative, though naive, comment is furnished by Mahldhara on VS. 
1, 10 in connection with SB. 1, 1, 2, 18 (an oblation should be announced 
to the god for whom it is intended, for when the adhvaryu is about to 
make an oblation, all the gods draw near to him, thinking: ‘My name he 
will choose; my name he will choose’, thereby he establishes concord 
among them; similarly, SB. 3, 8, 3, 14): “without calling out the names 
quarrels would arise among the deities”. The passage SB. 1, 5, 1, 23 f. 
is illustrative of the supposed possibility of transference of supernormal 
power by means of names: formerly there were hotars, called Paravasu 
(lit. “Keeping off wealth”) and Arvavasu (lit. “Hither-wealth”), the 
former acting for the asuras, the latter for the gods; by using formulas 
in which these words occur and by casting, in the former case, a stalk 
of reed grass away and by sitting down in the latter case, one achieves 
what is implied in the names. The true name should indeed have an 
efficacy or power which — in this brahmanical ritual and Buddhist mantric 
practice are in perfect agreement — evokes the thing when the name is 
uttered. There is more evidence of this belief. The author of MS. 4, 1, 1: 

5 ) J. A. Wilson, in H. Frankfort and others, Before Philosophy, Harmondsworth 
1949, p. 62: “That is delightfully primitive and has a consistency of its own”. To 
injure a person a Maori struck the ground a succession of blows and as he did so he 
named one after another various parts of that person’s body (H. Webster, Magic, 
Stanford Cal. 1948, p. 102): a magical application of the belief that the enumeration 
of the names of one’s limbs, that is of the parts of a whole, may lead to the compo¬ 
sition or construction of that whole. 

6 ) B. Malinowski, Magic, science, and religion, Boston 1948, p. 225. 

7 ) One is also reminded of Genesis 2, 19: When God had created various animals 
he brought them to Adam, that he might see how he would name them. 

8 ) Heiler, o.c., p. 315 f. 
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1, 8 states that the man “who knows (and understands)” the name Susravas 
(“Famous”, but also “Hearing well”) belonging to a potency will not 
become deaf. 

It is therefore warranted to suppose that the texts of the Rgveda in 
which the vision and inspiration of the poets are realized as an actuality 9 ) 
and which are RV. 9, 99, 4 described as bearing the names of the gods 
(. . . dhitayo devdncim n&ma bibhratih) were regarded as conveying more 
than mere names: the inspired poets have come into touch with the sphere 
of the gods; the names occurring in the stanzas make the gods present, 
fill the poem with their very nature and substance. What it means, that 
a god fills something with his name, is quite clear in the praise and prayer 
addressed to Anumati (“Goodwill, Approval”) 10 ) AV. 7, 20. After imploring 
the goddess to give her permission for the sacrifice to reach the gods so 
that the wishes of the sacrificers will be complied with, the poet requests 
her (st. 4) “to fill our sacrifice with the easily invoked, “approved” (or 
rather “beloved”: anumatam ), generous name that is thine”, stating 
in the next stanza that she (indeed) has come to “this act of sacrificial 
worship”, and adding the assertion that she will favour this sacrifice; 
(6) “for, O Anumati, thou wilt bestow thy goodwill upon us” [dnu M 
mdmsase nah). 

The divine name pronounced in an adjuration or incantation puts 
the power of its bearer at the command of the man who knowingly 
pronounces it n ). From many phrases referring to this coercion of the 
power of gods etc. by the sakti — or, in Muslim circles, the Icudrat — of a 
‘saint’ it may be inferred that at least at a former time the population 
at large was conscious of this ‘technique’ and its underlying ‘theory’: 
in Marathi a god can “be placed in a dilemma” or “a weight can be imposed 
on him”; he may be coerced through his name, because this is stronger 
than the god himself 12 ). 

Pronouncing, in ritual contexts, the names of divine powers, calling 
these by their names, is also a means of dealing with them, of bringing 
them into a definite position. In discussing the ritual use of VS. 17, 80 
in which the seven names are contained that are to accompany seven 
rice-cakes to the Maruts SB. 9, 3, 1, 26 states that the officiant bestows 
the rays on the disk of the sun by calling them by these names (“the 
Clear-lighted one etc.”) 13 ). By pronouncing the names of aspects of 
fire (Heat, Flame etc.) the officiant “places them on the fire place”, that 
is he makes them present, he establishes them (cf. SB. 9, 4, 2, 19 ff.) and 

9 ) For the process of inspiration etc. see The vision of the Vedic poets, The 
Hague 1963 and for the idea expressed by the term dhlti- ch. Ill of that publication. 

10 ) For Anumati see Die Religionen Indiens, I, p. 28; 163. 

n ) See also G. Foote Moore, Judaism, Cambridge 1946, I, p. 426. 

12 ) J. Abbott, The keys of power, London 1932, p. 465. 

ls ) The brilliance of the Maruts is constantly referred to (cf. A. A. Macdonell, 
Vedic mythology, Strassburg 1897, p. 78). 
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by offering to them he makes them a deity, for only that one is a deity, 
to whom an oblation is offered (SB. 9, 4, 2, 25). 

The question as to why the author of the Satapatha-Brahmana 1, 3, 3, 
17 expressly affirms that the titles attributed to Agni at VS. 2, 2, which 
is quoted, viz. “Lord of the earth etc.”, really are the names of the god 
may be answered by a reference to SB. 13, 8, 3, 3 implying that the mention 
of a name in a formula is obligatory, no doubt because it otherwise does 
not produce the required effect. Compare also SB. 3, 2, 4, 11. A god may 
however possess more names than that which is commonly used. It may 
therefore, in order to achieve the result desired, be advisable to choose 
the right name or the one which is flawless and above suspicion. This 
consideration may have contributed to the use of formulas such as VS. 
5, 9 yat te ’nadhrstam ndma yajniyam tena tvadadhe “I lay you down 
with your inviolate (unimpaired) name, (which is) worthy of worship” 
(cf. SB. 3, 5, 1, 32). 

In expatiating upon the modifications of the Buddhist practice of 
“thinking of the Buddha” in Amida Buddhism Rosenkranz 14 ) argues 
that “uralte Wortmagie” led people to replace the Buddha by his name 
which manifests the nature of its bearer. “Der Ruf: ‘Anbetung dem 
Buddha Amitabha!’ ist dem Schicksal, zur magischen Formel zu werden, 
nicht entgangen”. Thus the name of the Buddha has, in a definite school 
of Amida Buddhism, become an objectively effective power, no matter 
who pronounces it. This name being considered a cosmic principle and 
excluding all that exists, is held to ignite the Buddha nature in those 
men who use it 15 ). 

That is also why not only the names of the gods concerned but also 
exact indications of those men for the benefit or to the detriment of 
whom these ritual formulas are pronounced should occur in prayers, 
benedictions, imprecations and so on. Thus it reads TS. 1, 7, 6, 5 “ ‘This 
prayer I utter, which brings light to N.N.’, he should say who has a son 
born”; cf. MS. 1, 4, 7. BharSS. 4, 14, 4: “He should follow (the rite called) 
the Upamsuyaja — which in accordance with its name is to be performed 
silently or with muttered prayers —with the formula: ‘Thou art the 
injurer; may I be uninjured; may I injure N.N.’ He should pronounce, 
instead of the word ‘N.N.’, the name of the person whom he hates”. 
In order to injure one’s enemy one may pronounce, in the framework 
of a definite rite, the formulas “Sanda (or Marka) —these are the purohitas 
of the asuras —is vanished together with N.N.” (ibid. 13, 23,14 f.). BharSS. 

3, 6, 5 “When he hears the hotar uttering the words: ‘This sacrificer, 
N.N., asks for benediction’, he should . . . say . . .” (cf. 4, 18, 3). Ibidem 

4, 21, 7 f. “He should pronounce the name of his son . . .: ‘I invoke this 
blessing bringing light for N.N.’ ” “If he has many sons, he should mention 


14 ) G. Rosenkranz, Der Weg des Buddha, Stuttgart 1960, p. 268. 

15 ) Rosenkranz, o.c., p. 280. 
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the names of all of them”. Similarly, ibid. 6, 3, 5. Elsewhere it is the 
object of one’s desire which — i.e. the ‘name’ of which —should be substi¬ 
tuted for the N.N. in the formula: BharSS. 4, 18, 7 “. . . the formula . . .: 
‘May N.N. come to me’. He should mention the object of his desire in 
place of the word N.N.” (yat lcamayate tasya nama grhnati). Similarly, 
ibid. 4, 19, 2; 14, 15, 8. Another place of interest is Kaus. 33, 9 16 ). 

The purpose of the insertion of the name of the sacrificer in a ritual 
formula is explained SB. 1, 9, 1, 12: “ ‘May he prosper in this sacrifice 
which goes to the gods . . .’ ” “ ‘Thus prays this sacrificer, N.N.’ Here 
he gives the name, and thereby makes him directly (perceptibly, actually) 
successful with (in) his prayer”. AsvSS. 1, 9, 5 reads twice “N.N.”, the 
commentator observing that the priest has to pronounce both the ordinary 
name and the naksatra name (i.e. the secret name given to the sacrificer 
for the duration of the ceremonies, and derived from his lunar mansion, 
i.e. tutelary deity). Compare also SB. 5, 2, 2, 14 “. . . (in pronouncing 
the formula) ‘I consecrate you, N.N., with the supreme rulership of 
Brhaspati’ he mentions the (sacrificer’s) name; he thus makes him attain 
to the fellowship of Brhaspati and to co-existence in his world”, and 
see SB. 1, 9, 3, 21 17 ). It is however interesting to observe that the name 
might even be thought to be the main and most essential element in the 
utterances prescribed for definite occasions. Uttering, in a definite ritual 
context, the name of one’s son one makes him an eater of food (TS. 1, 
5, 8, 5 putrasya nama grhnaty anncidam evainam lcaroti). From the follow¬ 
ing formula it becomes evident that this mention is intended to be a 
blessing: the man who has no son born should instead of the name say: 
“This blessing I invoke bringing light for the line of (my) descendants”. 

The commentators on VS. 17, 90 “Let us proclaim (declare) the name 
of the ghee ...” observe that the utterance of a name is agreeable to the 
gods and that is why the poet (the reciter) proceeds to do so. Whether 
the authors were conscious of all the implications of their statement or 
not, so much seems clear that formulas or addresses or other formal 
speech lacking the proper names required were regarded as imperfect 
or incomplete and so disagreeable to the gods. As is well known the use 
of magic on a false name is likewise believed to be ineffective. 

Just as the ancient Egyptians felt that real harm was done to their 
enemies by the destruction of their names which were inscribed on pottery 
intended to be solemnly smashed at a ritual 18 ), just as the Malayan 

10 ) See W. Caland, Altindisches Zauberritual, Amsterdam Acad. 1900, p. 109 f. 
For other instances see the same, Die altindischen Todten- und Bestattungsgebrauche, 
Amsterdam Acad. 1896, p. 77 and cf. e.g. Visnu-Smrti, 67, 23; GarudaP., Pr. 10, 
60; 11, 28. 

17 ) For tho use of the names of a sacrificer’s ancestors which, though becoming 
more extensive in the course of time, was already early a well-established element 
in the ritual see J. Brough, The early brahmanical system of gotra and pravara, 
Cambridge 1963, p. 8 ff. 

18 ) H. and PI. A. Frankfort, Before Philosophy, p. 21 f. 

i 
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inhabitants of Selangor ceremoniously identified, for malevolent purposes, 
the soil taken from someone’s footprint with his heart, mentioning his 
name 19 ), or others added the names to the figures scratched on tabulae 
defixionum lest the demons should miss the right person 20 ), so the ancient 
Indians shot at images of human beings with which they identified their 
enemies 21 ). Or they split with a wooden sword —which was identified 
with Indra’s vajra —a cake which was placed on sacrificial grass while 
pronouncing the formula “Here I split . . . the head of So-and-so, the 
son of So-and-so” (MS. 2, 1 , 9: 11, 5 ff.; MSS. 5, 1 , 7, 24 ff.) 22 ). An exact 
parallel of the antique custom of adding the name of the enemy to his 
figure occurs in AV. Par. 36, 8, 1: one of the witchcraft performances 
modified according to the sex and the social rank of the victim consists 
in making his image of flour etc., scratching his name (on it), pinching 
it in the framework of a definite rite. A ball of beef with the name of 
the person concerned will under definite circumstances suffice to reduce 
a headman of a village to poverty (AV. Par. 36, 17, 1). In certain milieus 
similar customs have survived: the ‘primitive’ Nagas bewitch a man 
by calling a stone or a bit of wood by his name and cursing it 23 ). 

It is convenient here to summarize a curious rite referred to in some 
brahmanas. According to SB. 9, 1, 2, 4 ff. one should, in a definite ritual 
context, sprinkle a stone in which one has by means of the formula “In 
the rock is thy hunger” “placed” hunger, and throw it in Nirrti’s region 
(the South-West): thus one consigns one’s pain, one’s evil, to the region 
and the goddess of perdition (and frees oneself from it). If however one 
throws the stone southwards (the South is the realm of Death) pronoun¬ 
cing the words “Let thy pain enter him whom we hate!”, naming that 
person (“Let the pain enter So-and-so”) he causes the evil to do so. 
The author significantly adds that the stone 24 ) should be broken lest 
the effect intended fails to happen. Cf. also TS. 5, 4, 4, 2 and MS. 3, 3, 5; 
the author of the text mentioned last has a water-jar destroyed, an act 
resulting in continual calamities; the solemn pronouncement of the anta¬ 
gonist’s name will bring about the annihilation of his “support” (yan 
nama grhnaty dyatanam evasya chinatti ) 25 ). 

Interestingly enough not only names (including and meaning their 
bearers) but also such ‘ideas’ as all detrimental thought, talk, dreams, 
plans, strife could be destroyed and averted by smashing the objects 
on which these terms, after the names of hostile men, were inscribed 

19 ) W. W. Skeat, Malay magic, London 1902, p. 568. 

20 ) Wolters, Notes on antique folklore, p. 46. 

21 ) W. Caland, Altindisches Zauberritual, Amsterdam Acad. 1900, p. 189 s.v. 
Abbild. 

22 ) Caland, Altindische Zauberei, Amsterdam Acad. 1908, p. 47. 

23 ) J. P. Mills, The Lhota Nagas, London 1922, p. 169. 

24 ) See J. Eggeling, in S.B.E. XLIII, p. 171. Cf. also Bhattils. 8, 91. 

26 ) See my publication Ayatana, (Adyar) Madras 1969. 
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so that their actual power to hurt the one who performed the rite or his 
patron was diminished 26 ). 


V 

A correlation between “state of divinity” ( devatvcim ) and a divine and 
immortal ( amrtam ) name is RV. 1, 68, 4 said to have fallen to the share 
of those who apply themselves earnestly to Truth-and-Order: bhdjanta 
visve devatvdm ndma rtdm sdpanto amftarn evaili “tous ont eu part a la 
fonction divine, au nom immortel J ), cultivant l’Ordre-sacre selon leurs 
voies (propres)” 2 ). It may be true that ndma . . . amrtam may come to 
the same idea as “immortality” 3 ), the coupling of the term “name” 
with devatvdm which expresses a function or quality is worth noticing. 

The name of a thing indeed indicates its nature and function: PB. 8, 3, 
3 by means of a stoma (ritual eulogy) called tara- (“surpassing”) the gods 
took away the sacrifice of the asuras. Hence also such implications as 
PB. 16, 4, 8 f. “These stomas were “the work of art” (silpam) by name. 
He who knows this sees in his house a work of art”. The man who knows 
the name of “this deity here” (Rudra) contains (the word) Bhuta (“being”: 
bhu- “to come into being, prosper”) is, in a similar way, said to prosper 
(AiB. 3, 33, 1 f. bliavati ; cf. also 3 f.). See also SB. 1, 7, 2, 6; AiB. 3, 44, 
1 and TS. 4, 2, 6, 2; MS. 2, 7, 13: 93, 13; KS. 16, 13 niskrtir ndma vo 
mata “Remover by name is your mother”: that means that the “mother” 
represents the power or ability indicated by her name and that her 
“children” are able to show signs of possessing that power and to act 
accordingly. For the unity or indissoluble connection between name and 
function brahmana passages such as GB. 2, 6, 16 are highly illustrative: 
tarn ardharcasah samsati . . . pavamdnih samsati. pavitram vai pdvamdnya. 
iyam vdg dhanasydm vacam avddlt. tat pavamaniblnir eva vacam punite 
“He recites it (the Ahanasya stanza) by half verses . . . (then) he recites 
(the stanzas) belonging to (Soma) Pavamana (i.e. Soma who purifies 
himself); (the verses) belonging to (Soma) Pavamana are indeed a means 
of purification (a strainer); this speech has uttered the Ahanasya speech 
(i.e. stanza); thus by means of the stanzas belonging to (Soma) Pavamana 
he purifies speech”. Compare also TS. 4, 6, 6, 3 etc. rathavahanam havir 
asya ndma “Chariot-driver is his oblation by name”, this mantra being 
used for the placing of a chariot on its stand. 

One of the sun’s rays is called “Rain-winner” (SB. 14, 2, 1, 21: vrstivanir 
ndma), whereby he (the sun, Surya) supports all these creatures. There¬ 
fore one says: “Hail to Surya’s ray, the Rain-winner”. Dadhyailc Atharva- 


26 ) For ancient Egypt see Frankfort, o.c., p. 22. 
x ) See also Geldner, o.c., I, p. 89. 

2 ) Renou, E.Y.P. XII, p. 15. 

3 ) See Geldner, l.c. 
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na knew the pure sacrificial essence (madhu-: SB. 14, 1, 1, 18); he told 
the Asvins the brahmana called madhu (madhu ndma brdhmanam 14, 
1, 4, 13) which is now their priyam dhdma (“favourite resort”) 4 ). Obviously 
the Asvins discharge part of their duties by means of the honey in which 
their power becomes manifest, and a ‘text’ of the name of madhu serves 
as a means to transmit their specific ability to them. It was its function 
to do so. TS. 5, 3, 5, 2 “The name of these bricks is the “Unrivalled”; 
no rival is his for whom they are put down”; KKS. 31, 17; TS. 6, 4, 10, 
4; 6, 7, 4, 1; 7, 1, 12, 1. Revealing his identity Agni is made to say: “I 
am Agni, Jatavedas by birth . . .; I am the triple hymn of praise 5 ), the 
one who traverses space, inexhaustible heat, oblation (that is my) name” 
(. . . havir asmi ndma : RV. 3, 26, 7). Enumerating some important sides 
of his personality the god does not forget to mention his name(s) which 
correspond to them 6 ). When “Agni Angiras who is in this earth” is invited 
to “come with the name of Ayus” (“a complete duration of life”) it is 
of course hoped that the god will grant this good (TS. 1, 2, 12, 1; MS. 
1, 2, 8). 

The conviction that a name reveals the nature or function of its owner 
led commentators also to invent fantastic explanations of more or less 
obscure proper names. Thus Bekura in PB. 1, 3, 1, which may mean some 
variety of the idea expressed by vac- (“voice, sound, speech”) 7 ), is derived 
by the commentator from a root vile- meaning “pervading, penetration” 
(vyapana-), because this is the function of the bearer of the name. 

If appearances are not deceptive RV. 1, 108, 3 may be considered to 
illustrate the belief in a co-ordination of name and deed: addressing 
Indra and Agni the poet states cakrathe hi sadhryan ndma bhadram sadhri- 
cind vrtrahand uta sthah “Oui, vous vous etes fait pour un but-commun 
un nom heureux (or, excellent) et pour un but-commun vous etes les 
deux Vrtrahan” 8 ). The gods may bear the name Vrtrahan, corresponding 
to a definite important feat, only because that feat is theirs. It may also 
be said that in mythopoeic thought — which is often satisfied with establish¬ 
ing fundamental traits of character —a name is a force within a person 
propelling him in a certain direction. 

Not rarely a divine function fulfilled by a so-called Sondergott essentially 
is a characteristic name, or, to express myself otherwise, these Sonder- 
gotter often are nothing, or only a little, more than names for functions 


4 ) J. Gonda, The meaning of the Sanskrit term dhaman-, Amsterdam Acad. 
1967, p. 65. 

5 ) See J. Gonda, The vision of the Vedic poets, The Hague 1963, p. 279 f. 

6 ) For a survey of Agni’s names in the Rgveda see K. F. Geldner-J. Nobel, 
Der Rig-Veda, IV, Cambridge Mass. 1957, p. 3 f. 

7 ) Cf. also PB. 6, 7, 6 and see A. A. Macdonell and A. B. Keith, Vedic index of 
names and subjects, London 1912, II, p. 73; M. Mayrhofer, Etymologisches Wdrter- 
buch des Altindischen, II, Heidelberg 1963, p. 448 f. 

8 ) Renou, E.V.P. XIV, p. 50. 
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which are assumed to manifest themselves or to be fulfilled where and 
when something important takes place through no action or intervention 
of man 9 ). Cf. e.g. AV. 4, 12, 2 “What is torn, let Dhatar (the god who 
sets, places, puts) put that together ( sain dadhat ) again”. See also AV. 
3, 24, 2, to be used in rites for prosperity of the crop of grain: “he has 
made the grain much, the god who is “Collector” ( sambhftvan -) by name, 
him do we call”. This deity is not known from elsewhere. That is not 
to say that these names are always clear: AV. 10, 8, 31 “the deity, Avi 
by name ... by her form these trees are green”. Does avi- here mean 
“sheep” or should it be connected with av- “to aid, favour?” 

The epithet purundman- “many-named” is given to Indra in RV. 
8, 93, 17 and AV. 6, 99, 1. The combination with purustuta- “praised 
by many” or “much praised” (RV.) might point to the god’s being praised 
with many names (remember the sahasranamastotras of later times) 
and would match some other epithets beginning with puru- expressing 
aspects of his nature which are applied to the same god (purukft- “doing 
much”; puru-ksu- “rich in food”; purugiirtd- “much praised”; puru- 
nihsidh- “repelling many”; purunrmnd- “displaying great valour”; 
purumdya- “possessing much incomprehensible creative power”; pururupa- 
“multiform”; puruvdrpas- “with many forms”; puruhutd- “much invoked, 
invoked by many”; puruvdsu- “abounding in goods”). A god who has 
so many multiform and multifarious aspects may be expected to have 
also many names. Whether the same epithet is in the AV. deliberately 
associated with ekajdm “sole-born” 10 * ) is difficult to say. If so, the impli¬ 
cation might be that a unique god manifests himself in many names, 
i.e. aspects. 

I cannot subscribe to Geldner’s interpretation of RV. 3, 38, 4 c d mahat 
tad vfsno asurasya ndmd visvdrupo amftani tasthau “dies ist der grosse 
Name des Bullen Asura: als Visvarupa hat er unsterbliche (Namen) 
angenommen”. Lanman’s n ) note on the identical line AV. 4, 8, 3: “dsu- 
rasya ndma a simple periphrasis of asuryam” is worth considering. A 
great divinity may be supposed to have many forms and to ”be in“ 
manifestations of immortality. 

A very good instance of efficacy which is believed to be in harmony 
with the name which in its turn suits the bearer perfectly occurs in AV. 
7, 81, 3 “. . . not-deficient verily art thou by name (anuno ndma vd asi ); 
make me, 0 first visible crescent of the new moon, not-deficient (i.e. 
whole, complete) in wealth and progeny”: according to the commentator 
KesavaonKausikaS. 24,18 “some mutter this hymn on first sight of the new 
moon, for the sake of prosperity”. It is in any case clear that the (new) moon, 


9 ) J. Gonda, Die Religionen Indiens, I, Stuttgart 1960, p. 26 f. 

10 ) The explanation eka eva jayate yuddhesu pradur bhavatlti ekajah (comm.) 

is to be rejected. 

u ) Whitney-Lanman, o.c., p. 157. 
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which is widely regarded as a representative and guarantor of the process 
of growing, its waxing being a ‘symbol’ of regeneration and resurrection 12 ), 
is here also invoked to bestow its characteristic prosperity which is 
expressed by its name Anuna upon those who pronounce the stanza. 

That there is a relation between a god’s names and his exploits, that 
his names are even congruous in number with his achievements may 
be inferred from RV. 10, 54, 4 where Indra is said to know all his four 
names by (with) which he had accomplished his heroic tasks ( catvdri te 
. . . ndmdddbhydni . . . / tvam ahgd tdni visvdni vitse yebhih kdrmani . . . 
cakdrtha). There is even room for the remark that the instrumental yebhili 
expressing concomitancy or instrumentality points so to say to the names’ 
indispensable collaboration in performing his deeds. Geldner 13 ) was no 
doubt right in observing that names such as Vrtrahan are meant. This 
interpretation is corroborated by RV. 10, 73, 8 stating that Indra has 
“fulfilled” his names, that is, has performed adequate deeds ( tvam etani 
paprise vi ndma), every deed of the god being correlated with a definite 
name, and by 10, 74, 6 (d vrtrahendro ndmdny aprdli). Mention of the 
fourth name is made RV. 8, 80, 9 where it is said to be worthy of (ritual) 
and to be used in worship ( yajmyam ). If the god bears this one he is the 
acknowledged lord ( patih ) of those speaking. The conclusion seems obvious: 
that fourth name is Lord. 

Hence also SB. 5, 3, 3, 13 “These gods have the power of quickening 
( sava -), whence their name devasu” and places such as SB. 8, 6, 1, 5 ff. 
explaining the words quoted from VS. 15, 10 “Agni is the repeller of 
shafts” by “Agni indeed, is here the repeller of shafts” and other quotations 
in a similar way and SB. 3,1, 3, 9 stating, in explanation of VS. 4,3 mahindm 
pdyo ’si “thou art the milk of the great ones”, that “the great ones is one of 
the names of those cows and their milk indeed it is . . .”. RV. 1, 57, 3 yasya 
. .. ndmendriyam jyotir dkdri “whose (Indra’s) name of (as) Indra has been 
made (created) as (to be) light”, likewise referring to the god’s very essence. 
“Indrisches Wesen” might be a more adequate German explanation of the 
sense of this phrase. Whatever the exact significance and implications of 
RV. 10, 123, 4 d vidad gandharvo amftani ndma 14 ), so much is clear that the 
gandharva is said to know or to reveal a divine mystery; cf. 10, 139, 6. 

In connection with the technical term gralia- (“a ladleful”) the author 
of fSB. 4, 6, 5, 3 expatiates as follows upon its significance and on the 
function of a name: “Graha, forsooth, is the name, for everything is 
here (in this world) held (grMtam) by a name ... We know the names 
of many; are these then 15 ) not thereby held by us?” Although this 


12 ) J. Gonda, Change and continuity in Indian religion. The Hague 1965, p. 40 ff. 

13 ) Geldner, o.c., Ill, p. 217. 

14 ) Cf. H. Liiders, Varuna, Gottingen 1951-1959, p. 540, n. 2. Geldner, o.c., 
Ill, p. 352. 

15 ) It is not properly speaking atha that conveys the interrogative force as is 
supposed by Eggeling, in S.B.E. XXVI, p. 432, n. 5. 
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passage is a quasi-etymological argument based on various meanings 
of graha- (“seizer, holder” and “libation, ladleful”) the author no doubt 
intends to say that (the knowledge of) a name “holds”, fixes, and enables 
to exert influence. 

Places are not wanting in which there is no clear distinction made be¬ 
tween a proper name and a qualification which may be added to it. Thus 
&B. 1, 1, 4, 7 it is in connection with the expression “wooden stone” 
(i adrih . . . vanaspatyah) observed that “stones” is one (elcam) name of 
the objects under discussion and obviously the designation of their nature, 
and that they are called “wooden” because they really are made of wood. 

Also of significance in the question of how the ancient authors valued 
the possibilities contained in names is the attribution of an epithet or, 
in general, a qualification to an object in order to deprive it of an evil 
quality and, by bestowing an auspicious name on it, to endow it with 
beneficent power. A very illustrative instance is VS. 3, 63: the razor 
with which the head and beard of the sacrifice!’ are shaved is addressed: 
“Gracious (friendly, benevolent) is thy name . . ., do not harm me”, the 
term diva- being explained by sdnta- “pacified, friendly”. Passages such 
as SB. 1, 7, 3, 8 are interesting as showing, not only a tendency to identify 
different gods 16 ), but also a preference for a particular name because 
it is regarded as the most auspicious (sdnta-): “The name Agni is the 
most sdnta- (i.e. free from any evil aspect; also faustus), and his other 
names are asdnta-. Hence it is offered to (him under the name of) Agni” 17 ). 


VI 

It is a remarkable fact that many communities were accustomed to 
take their time in giving a name to a new-born child x ). “In Finnland 
durfte man ‘nicht ohne Zahne auf die Namensuche’ gehen, d.h. fur ein 
zahnloses Kind durfte nocli kein Name gewahlt werden” 2 ). Parallels may 


16 ) See Eggeling, in S.B.E. XII, p. 201, n. 2. 

17 ) For Santa- etc. see D. J. Hoens, Santi, Thesis Utrecht 1951. 

!) I cannot enter here into a discussion of the various beliefs and customs con¬ 
nected with the naming of children. A few notes may suffice. Among the Kondhs of 
Gumsar it is a custom to leave the decision about the name of the child to the higher 
powers. The ceremony occurs six months after birth in the presence of figures which 
are to represent the household images of the gods and the child’s ancestors. As 
the names of these are mentioned, the moving of a sickle which is tied to a cord is 
observed. The name at which this object moves is chosen (A. Miles, The land of the 
lingam, London 1933, p. 86). A man belonging to the weaver caste of the Kurubas 
goes, on the twelfth day after the birth of a child, to market, and asks anyone he 
happens to meet what he shall name the new arrival (ibidem, p. 120). Members of 
the nomad Bonthuk caste name their children after anything they happen to see 
(ibidem, p. 162). 

2 ) I. Paulson, in I. Paulson, A. Hultkrantz, K. Jettmar, Die Religionen Nord- 
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be found in ‘primitive’ India: the Lakhers and Kols wait ten days before 
they give a name to a baby 3 ), others do not proceed to name-giving before 
the twelfth 4 ) or the eighth day, without however putting it off over 
three weeks 5 ); the Kuttia Kond children may remain without a name 
for a long time 6 ). Other peoples have no fixed time for name-giving 7 ). 

Among the ancient Indian authorities there was much difference of 
opinion on this point which did not fail to bewilder the commentators 
of later times 8 ). Whereas some authors took the view that a child ought 
to be named on the day of birth, others prescribed the tenth, eleventh 
or twelfth day after that, or even on any day after ten nights, one hundred 
nights, or a year from birth 9 ). It is true that among the factors determining 
the date was the desire to wait for an auspicious moment or for the mother’s 
rising from childbed; the fact that according to many authorities it was 
usual or even essential that the ceremony was not performed before the 
tenth day 10 ) — to be delayed to the twelfth day in modern times u ) — shows 
that a nameless baby was, and is, far from being an anomaly. Such a 
child could not be the object of the evil intentions of demons and sorcerers. 
It should however be observed that in the opinion of some ancient authorities 
(SankhGS. 1, 24, 6; ApGS. 15, 2 f. and 8; GobhGS. 2, 7, 14 f.; KhadGS. 
2, 2, 31 f.) these usages and prescriptions concern the name for common 
use, not the so-called secret name 12 ) which should be given on the day 

eurasiens und der amerikanischen Arktis, Stuttgart 1962, p. 264. See also W. Aly, 
in Handworterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens, VI, 954 f.; 962. 

3 ) N. E. Parry, The Lakhers, London 1932, p. 386; W. G. Griffiths, The Kol 
tribe of Central India, Calcutta 1946, p. 63. 

4 ) Chapekar, Thakurs, l.c. 

6 ) S. Ch. Roy, The Hill Bhuiyas of Orissa, Ranchi 1935, p. 183. 

6 ) H. Niggemeyer, Kuttia Kond. Dschungel-Bauern in Orissa, Frankfurt M. 
1964, p. 56. According to Russell, Tribes and castes, II, p. 468 Khond children are 
not named before their fifth or sixth year. 

7 ) See e.g. A. K. Das and M. K. Raha, The Oraons of Sunderban, Calcutta 1963, 
p. 166. There may be complications. Says Russell, o.c., II, p. 500 discussing Dhanwar 
customs: “Children are named on the chathi or sixth day after birth, and the parents 
always ascertain from a wise man whether the soul of any dead relative has been 
born again in the child so that they may name it after him. It is also thought that 
the sex may change in transmigration, for male children are sometimes named after 
women relatives and female after men.” 

8 ) For more particulars: P. V. Kane, History of Dharmasastra, II, Poona 1941, 
p. 238 ff .; for name-giving in general see also R. Gopal, India in Vedic kalpasutras, 
Delhi 1959, p. 272 ff. 

9 ) As to modem India, Masani, o.c. p. 146 recalling that also the recognized 
Muslim authorities require that the child should be given a name on the seventh 
day after birth, observes that there are, however, opinions amongst them according 
to which there is danger in delaying the performance of this duty. In another 
publication, Folk culture reflected in names, Bombay 1966, p. 22 ff. the same author 
furnishes us with some interesting information on this point. 

10 ) See also Medhatithi, on Manu 2, 30. 

u ) Kane, o.c., p. 240. 

12 ) See further on. 
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of birth. The conclusion seems to be warranted that it was a widespread 
social custom to deny, by implication, a child for the first ten days —that 
is practically as long as the mother was in childbed 13 ) — the socio-ritual 
state of distinct and complete personality 14 ). This view may perhaps 
be corroborated by places such as Manu 5, 69 f.: “(The relatives) shall 
not burn a child (which has died) with fire . . leaving it like a log of 
wood in the forest, they will remain impure for three days only. The 
relatives shall not offer libations to (a child) which (at the moment of 
death) has not reached the third year; but if it had teeth, or the ceremony 
of naming it had been performed, (the offering of water is) optional”. 
The general background of the relevant customs is, in all probability, 
the belief that a nameless child was, it is true, ritually impure (“not 
free from evil”, see further on), but could on the other hand be more 
easily be secured from the attacks of spirits. That is why up to the present 
day even in Europe people are reluctant to mention the name of a new¬ 
born child before it has been fortified with the sacrament of baptism 15 ). 
Interestingly enough a child is in definite communities not given a name 
before it has fallen ill 16 ). The ritual to exorcise the evil spirits is obviously 
not effective as long as the patient remains nameless. Or the real name 
of a child is not given till some days later, and the evil powers which 
may be listening are deceived by means of another temporary name given 
after birth 17 ). Up to the present day a name is, e.g. among the Hyderabad 
Muslims, changed with a view to eluding or deceiving malignant spirits, 
especially when a child falls ill 18 ). 


13 ) In Jaina milieus the name-giving and the getting up and purification of the 
mother seem usually to coincide (H. von Glasenapp, Der Jainismus, Berlin 1925, 
p. 411; V. A. Sangave, Jaina community, Bombay 1959, p. 259; 265). About the 
Chamars Russell, Tribes and castes, II, p. 414 informs us: “Infants are named on 
the Chathi or sixth day, or sometimes on the twelfth day after birth. The child’s 
head is shaved, and the hair, known as jhalar, thrown away, the mother and child 
are washed and the males of the family are shaved. The mother is given her first 
regular meal of grain and pulse cooked with pumpkins”. 

14 ) Aly, o.c., VI, p. 962: “Durch den Namen bekommt das Kind erst Recht auf 
Leben”. With the Chinese the personal name (min) was not only the symbol of 
individuality, but was also supposed to bring this about, “denn die kleinen Kinder 
waren vor der Zeremonie des Namensgebens noch als ‘unpersonlicher’, noch nicht 
unterschiedener Nachwuchs angesehen, waren noch irgendwie ungeschiedene, noch 
nicht differenzierte Substanz der Sippe. Und ahnlich wie die Kinder noch namenlos 
waren, so wurden die toten Glieder der Sippe wieder namenlos, iim unterzutauchen 
in die Substanz der Sippe . . .” (H. Koster, Symbolik des chinesischen Universismus, 
Stuttgart 1958, p. 57). 

15 ) I refer to Aly, o.c., VI, p. 954 f. In Tirol and elsewhere nameless means 
“unbaptized”. 

16 ) Niggemeyer, l.c. 

17 ) J. P. Mills, The Lhota Nagas, London 1922, p. 145. 

1S ) Masani, o.c.. p. 147. “One (Mahar) boy was called Mulua or “Sold” (mol-dena). 
His mother had no other children, so sold him for one pice (farthing) to a Gond 
woman. After five or six months, as he did not get fat, his name was changed to 
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“One should give a name to the boy who is born, for thereby one frees 
him from evil (pdpmdnam) ; even a second, even a third (name), for thereby 
one frees him from evil time after time” (SB. 6, 1, 3, 9). “To Agni (the 
great place for the ritual fire) when built up one gives a name; thereby 
one keeps away evil from him (it)” (SB. 6, 1, 3, 20). From those places 
it may be inferred that the^anomaly of being, or at least remaining name¬ 
less was on the other hand considered a state or situation opposed to 
well-being or a good or right condition. “Namenloses Elend ist eines, 
das nicht wie eine gewohnliche Krankheit, die einen Namen hat, beein- 
flusst werden kann” 19 ). The Dutch nameloos may be equivalent to Latin 
inglorius, denoting that which is too mean or insignificant to be known 
by name. This interpretation would not be contradicted by SB. 9, 5, 1, 
52 “for when anyone has been born safe and sound, they give a name 
to him” ( yadd vai sarvah krtsno jato bhavati . . .) from which the conclusion 
may probably be drawn that the ceremony of naming a child after birth 
was, or at least could be, omitted, if the new arrival was misshapen. 

The remarks made by Radcliffe-Brown 20 ) in connection with the 
inhabitants of the Andaman Islands may no doubt be generalized. As 
there is a very important relation between a person’s name and his ‘social 
personality’ the avoidance of his name on definite occasions may be 
explained from his being prevented from taking his usual place in the 
life of the society. “At such times the social personality is as it were 
suppressed, and the name which represents it is therefore also suppressed”. 
,SB. 1, 8, 1, 29 may probably be viewed in the light of this belief: on a 
definite occasion (invocation of, and benediction on, the idd 21 )) the name 
of the sacrificer is not mentioned, because, “were he ... to mention the 
name, he would do what is human, and the human certainly is unsuccess¬ 
ful at the sacrifice” ( mdnusam ha kuryad yan ndma grhnlydd, vyrddham 
vai tad yajhasya yan mdnusam). That means that on the said occasion 
the sacrificer is no normal social personality, he is sacred, and therefore 
any reference to his normal condition should be omitted. 

Among the occasions when the name of a man or woman is temporarily 
avoided not rarely is the initiation ceremony through which every boy 
must pass 22 ). The explanation of this custom no doubt is that —as appears 
also from various other taboos —the initiate is in an abnormal position 
and is not permitted to take an ordinary part in social life. There is an 
interesting passage in the KB. (7, 3) which while dealing with the diksita 
(the sacrificer who is consecrating himself) informs us that in this situation 

Jhuma or “lean”, probably as an additional means of averting ill-luck” (Russell, 
o.c., III, p. 137). 

19 ) Aly, in Handworterbuch des deutsclien Aberglaubens, VI, 962. 

20 ) A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, The Andaman Islanders, New York 1964, p. 294 f. 
See also J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, abr. ed., London 1957, p. 334. 

21 ) The ida is a holy libation partially consumed by the officiants and the 
sacrificer; I refer to my book Die Religionen Indiens, I, p. 106. 

22 ) Radcliffe-Brown, o.c., p. 121; cf. p. 93; 95; 101; 295. 
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the sacrificer’s name should not be pronounced by others and the names 
of others not pronounced by the sacrificer. The motivation of this temporary 
taboo must lie in the fact that the diksita acquires a superhuman power 
and belongs to another sphere: he must also be silent lest his sacral 
power should be lost 23 ); “he becomes one of the deities and the gods 
do not converse with every one”. He is considered an embryo — cf. also 
!§B. 3, 2, 1, 16 “he then wraps up (his head), for he who is consecrated 
becomes an embryo, and embryos are enveloped by the amnion and the 
outer membrane” 24 ) — and embryos have no name. According to GB. 
1, 3, 19 those who eat his food, eat his evil (sin) and those who mention 
his name throw the evil (sin) of his name off (from him upon themselves) 25 ). 
The KB. (l.c.) provides us with another explanation which is not however 
essentially different: the man who is consecrating himself consecrates 
himself as Agni, and that is why the names should not be pronounced 
lest the others should be burnt. If however, the text continues, the sacri¬ 
ficer hates a man, he should, in this situation, (swallow) mumble ( graseta) 
his name; having become Agni, he burns him. If however he longs for 
a man he should utter his name with a clear audible voice. This exclama¬ 
tion, the author adds, is the speech of the consecrated and it is verily 
‘truth’ (i.e. in accordance with truth and reality). Very complicated 
modalities indeed! As soon as the diksita has freed himself visibly from 
Agni and sacrifices with a person (body) now his own, one may partake 
of his food and use his name, “for he is a man (again)”: SB. 3, 6, 3, 21. 
The man “who is (re)born of the brahman (neuter), of the sacrifice, is 
truly born and should be addressed as a brahman (masc.) even if he be 
a ksatriya or vaisya (SB. 3, 2, 1, 40) 26 ). 

23 ) J. Gonda, Change and continuity. The Hague 1965, p. 338 (with biblio¬ 
graphical references). 

24 ) Cf. Die Religionen Indiens, I, p. 29. Cf. also (SB. 3, 2, 1, 11; 40; 4, 4, 2, 9; 
MS. 3, 6, 7: 68, 14 ff. and other places. 

25 ) This seems to be the sense of te ’sya ndrnnah pdpmdnam apaghnate. — 
To Mrs. C. Breuning-Williamson, Lower Slaughter, Glos., England I owe the 
following interesting parallels: ‘Sin Eating’ was a primitive custom formerly prevalent 
in Wales and adjacent English shires. The sin eater repaired to the house of death 
receiving over the dead body a loaf, a bowl of ale or milk and a small coin, thereby 
taking over the corpse’s sins. This Mrs. B. heard of in her childhood (about 60 years 
ago) from her mother’s Welsh maidservants. Compare also Charles Reade, The 
Cloister and the Hearth, chapter 55: “ ‘I am poorest of the poor’. ‘Alack!’ said the 
wench, ‘ . . . being poor, you are our man: so come wi’ me’ . . . She took me to a 
fine house hard by, and into a noble dining-hall hung with black; and there was set 
a table with many dishes, and but one plate and one chan-. ‘Fall to!’ she said, in a 
whisper. ‘What, alone?’ said I. ‘Alone? And which of us, think ye, would eat out of 
the same dish with ye ? Are we robbers of the dead ?’ ... So I behoved to sit down. . . . 
She made me eat of every dish. ’Twas unlucky to pass one. Nought was here but 
her master’s daily dinner’. ... So I did eat as a bird, nibbling of every dish.” (This 
scene takes place in Burgundy and it is mentioned that the custom is unknown 
in the Netherlands.) 

26 ) See also M. Eliade, Birth and rebirth, New York 1958, p. 30 ff. 
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The reason for not mentioning the name of the sacrificer in definite 
formulas is KB. 6, 7 said to be the wish to save him from being burnt 
in the sacrificial fire ( yat suktavake yajamanasya nama na grhnati ned 
yajamanam pravrnajani). The underlying belief seems to be that a person 
whose name remains unpronounced is not really present 27 ). 

KB. 7, 2, after informing us that in the case of a consecrated sacrificer 
one does not mention his name, because the consecrated is an embryo 
of a deity observes: “they give no name to an embryo unborn” 
(. . . devagarbho vd esa yad diksito, na va ajatasya garbhasya nama kurvanti 
tasmad asya nama na grhnati) 28 ). The reason seems to be that an unborn 
child has no individual existence or personal identity, and cannot there¬ 
fore bear a name. 

KB. 3, 8 is in a sense a counterpart of this passage: “In that in the 
Suktavaka (the name of definite formulas) 29 ) he mentions the name 
of the sacrificer, it is because it is the divine Self ( daiva atma) of the 
sacrificer which the officiants ‘make ready’ (i.e. consecrate, fortify in 
order to be equal to what will await him: samskurvanti) ; therefore he 
mentions his name ( tasmad asya nama grhndty ); for there is he born 
(jayate). That means that when the “divine Self” is born it ought to 
receive a name, which therefore forms an essential part of the consecratory 
formulas. These explanations are in harmony with the fact that a refusal 
to call an acquaintance by his name was obviously interpreted as an 
ungracious or inimical act. It obviously was so much ignoring him, consider¬ 
ing him non-existent. This seems to be the implication of SB. 13, 1, 6, 
1 “. . . whence even if the sons of two enemies, on meeting, address one 
another by name, they get on amicably together”. A person, or even 
a thing, without a name does not indeed answer questions, react to a 
call etc.: SB. 9, 1, 2, 19 “(when the brick being called approached) the 
‘space-fillers’ (definite bricks used in building the sacred fire place) alone 
stood with averted faces discharging water, having no names applied 
to them”. 

There can be little doubt that the name of the ring-finger 30 ), andmika 
“the nameless one”—which is not foreign to other languages 31 ) — has 
something to do with some popular belief with regard to that minor 
limb. It obviously was subject to a taboo. According to Aulus Gellius 
(10, 10) the ancient Greeks and Romans wore a ring on the fourth finger 
of the left hand, and Apion explained that from that one finger a thin 


27 ) Compare Eliade, l.c. on forgetting names, the past etc. 

28 ) Other peoples may have other rules and customs. The Andaman Islanders 
for instance name a baby some time before it is born, and from that time the parents 
are not addressed or spoken of by name; cf. p. 117 f. 

20 ) Cf. A. Hillebrandt, Das altindische Neu- und Vollmondsopfer, Jena 1880, 
p. 142 ff. 

30 ) Not, with Eggeling, in S.B.E. XLI, p. 221, n. 2 “little finger”. 

31 ) See Petrograd Diet., I, 186, s.v. 
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nervus extended to the heart. The same opinion was expressed by ancient 
English authorities 32 ). The Romans called it digitus medicinalis “the 
finger pertaining to medicine” 33 ), which is in curious agreement with 
SB. 6, 8, 2, 6 “with that (finger) medicine is prepared”. The ring-finger 
was held to be impure because Siva had with that member of his hand 
cut off Brahma’s head. In order to purify it kusa grass —which is always 
pure (cf. SB. 5, 2, 1, 8) —is worn in performing ritual acts 34 ). This finger 
is also prescribed when one has to push some of the loose soil into a hole 
in order ritually to join together the quarters of the universe (SB. 6, 4, 
3, 5; cf. KSS. 16, 3, 4); to stir the honey-mixture [madhuparka-) to be 
offered to a respected guest (AsvGS. 1, 24, 15 35 )); to take semen that 
has been spilt (BAU. 6, 4, 5), etc. 


VII 

According to Grassmann x ) ndman- may appear with the adjective 
(or genetive) of a word denoting a complete group or race: RV. 5, 33, 4 
and 10, 23, 2 ddsasya ndma; 7, 57, 1 ndma marutam; 10, 49, 3 aryam 
ndma; 10, 77, 8 ddityena ndmnd. Translations and explanations such 
as Geldner’s “dem aditischen Namen” 2 ), “ein aditischer oder aditya- 
artiger Name, d.h. Charakter” are not adequate. The phrase corresponds 
to, and may be identical in origin with, the Latin nomen romanum “what¬ 
ever is (called) Roman, i.e. the Roman nation, power or dominium ”; 
nomen latinum, Atheniensium. The gods should receive the oblations 
after they have been praised and invoked and after their names have 
been mentioned, or while these names are, at least, known. Thus the 
Maruts, whilst invited collectively (RV. 7, 57, 1 ndma mdrutam), are 
supposed to enjoy the offerings “with all (their) names” ( visvebhir nama- 
bhir) which must mean “appearing as a group of individuals, recognizable 
by their names” 3 ). Cf. RV. 7, 56, 10 and also 4, 39, 4; 6, 66, 5. 


32) “The Hereford, York, and Salisbury Missals explain that in that finger is a 
vein going to the heart” (R. B. Onians, The origin of European thought, Cambridge 
M954, p. 449). 

33 ) Macr. Sat. 7, 13, 7; cf. O. Weinreich, Antike Heilungswunder, Giessen 1909, 
p. 45. 

34 ) P. K. Gode and C. G. Karve, The practical Sanskrit-English dictionary, I, 
Poona 1957, p. 82. 

85 ) The madhuparka is to he taken into the left hand (see The Savayajnas, p. 215). 

!) Grassmann, Worterbuch, 725. Cf. also A. Bergaigne, La religion vedique, 
III, Paris 21963, p. 211 n. 

2 ) Geldner, o.c., Ill, p. 259. In R. Pischel-K. F. Geldner, Yedische Studien, 
III, Stuttgart 1901, p. 150 the same scholar translated: “(Bewusstsein ihres) Ranges 
oder ihrer Macht”. On RV. 10, 23, 2 (ibid. Ill, p. 160) however: “alles, was Dasyu 
heisst”. 

3 ) Otherwise Geldner, o.c., II, p. 233. 
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That the Maruts who form a troop should be given many names and 
that these names should relate to their behaviour and activity is no 
matter for surprise. RV. 5, 52, 10 reads: “Those who travel hither, Those 
who go in different direction(s), Those who are on the way, Those who 
follow the way, with these names they (the Maruts) attend, as a far 
spread host, to my act of worship”. “Nach vedischem Sprachgebrauch 
werden dies ihre verschiedenen Namen d.h. Bezeichnungen oder Ein- 
zelformen” 4 ) and we need not offer an opinion on the question as to 
how far these names are invented ad hoc 5 ). A large number of (other) 
names of the same gods occurs VS. 17, 80 ff. where they constitute formulas 
pronounced whilst offering rice-cakes to them: Purely-Bright, All-Luminous, 
Safe-from-Ill, Host-Conquering, Fierce, Victorious etc. etc. Anyhow, the 
importance of names in sacrificing is here again, and also in this form, 
attested to. See also RV. 5, 43, 10; 7, 57, 6. 

VIII 

It is worth while to consider some adjectives which, in the Veda, 
occur to qualify the noun under consideration. The adjective adabhya- 
“not to be deceived or trifled with, trusty, reliable” occurs VS. 7, 2; 
TS. 1, 4, 1, 2 to qualify the name of Soma, which is at the same time 
said to be “attentive, watchful or active” ( jdgrvi ); from the context 
it appears that the very name Soma is meant (. . . yat te somddabhyam 
ndma jdgrvi tdsmai te soma somaya svaha, i.e. . . . tasmai tannamavate 
tubhyam somaya svaha dattam astu, Mahldhara). The same phrase recurs 
VS. 8, 49 among the formulas for drawing the adabhya- graha- which 
SB. 11, 5, 9, 1 is identified with Speech (Vac), which is “unimpaired, 
pure, reliable” (adabdhd, ibid. 5); hence (ibid. 10): “Speech ( Vac ) is 
Soma’s dddbhyam ndma. According to TS. 6, 6, 9, 1 f. the man who knows 
the mythical origin of the adabhya cup and for whom this cup is drawn 
will prosper and his enemy will be defeated. 

One of the formulas accompanying the scattering of loose dug earth 
for a special ritual purpose runs as follows: “Thou whom this earth contains, 
I lay down thee with each unassailable name, worthy of sacrificial worship, 
thou bearest (that is, a name by which to worship and invoke them at 
sacrificial rites)” (VS. 5, 9), SB. 3, 5, 1, 32 explaining “. . . unassailable 
(anadhrstam) by the raksas (demoniac powers)”. The double implication 
no doubt is that the act becomes effective and consecrated by the formula 
which intimates the name and that a yajhiyam ndma, duly pronounced, 
is a protection against thwarting influences. Cf. KSS. 6, 4; TS. 1, 2, 12; 
MS. 1, 2, 8. The phrase ndmani . . . yajmyani combining RV. 6, 1, 4 

4 ) Geldner, o.c., II, p. 58. 

5 ) As they are in Renou’s view, E.V.P. X, p. 80. 
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with dr avail . . . dmrlctam “unhurt renown” no doubt refers to the mention 
of names, and hence the presence of their owners, at sacrifices, to a position 
among those divine beings which are invited to and invoked at the sacri¬ 
ficial rites. The phrase occurs also RV. 1, 87, 5 stating that the Maruts 
ndmdni yajmyani dadhire “ils ont obtenu des lors des noms appropries- 
au-sacrifice” 4 ), because they had as reciters come to Indra. 

At RV. 6, 48, 21 the Maruts are described as having taken a name 
“which is worthy of worship”, that is a sacrificial name, and impetuous 
(awful) and victorious heroic power. This means that, while being acknow¬ 
ledged as heroic champions, they secured a position among those deities 
whose names are worth invoking. Here again it is not a human being 
or a divine compeer who gives the name. The bearers of the name possess it 
or have taken it together or in combination with a characteristic quality, 
ability or feat. 

The stanza AV. 5, 1, 3 is, like the entire ‘hymn’ 5, 1, rather obscure, 
but so much is clear that two anonymous beings are said to assume 
immortal names: atrd dadhete amftani ndma. This must in any case 
mean names that are free from the insufficiencies and shortcomings of 
the normal wordly existence. This interpretation is not contradicted by 
the Rgvedic occurrences of the same expression. At RV. 5, 57, 5 the 
Maruts are said to have received, or obtained as their share, “an immortal 
name” ( amftam ndma bhejire). For all practical purposes this means 
“immortality”, but the preference for this expression is of course not 
without significance. A similar remark applies to RV. 6, 18, 7 sa majmana 
jdnima mdnusdnam dmartyena ndmndti pra sarsre “mit seiner Machtigkeit, 
seinem unsterblichen Namen uberdauert er (Indra) der Menschen Ge- 
schlechter” 2 ). 

The phrase priyam ndma, which, in the Rgveda, occurs four times —7, 
56, 10: Maruts, 9, 75, 1: Soma 3 ), 10, 84, 5: Manyu, 10, 123, 7: Gandharva — 
may be judged like the combinations of priydm — which in this connection 
expresses some idea between “beloved, dear” and “one’s own” 4 ) —with 
names of one’s body, limbs, relatives, and foot-print, i.e. with names 
of inalienable entities 5 ). There is however no ground for believing that 
this phrase denoted the “real” name or the secret name of its owner 6 ). 

q Renou, E.V.P. X, p. 20. 

2 ) Geldner, o.c., II, p. 115. For this place see also p. 42 f. 

3 ) A. Ludwig’s translation (Der Rigveda, V, Prag 1883, p. 362) “zu lieblichen 
Namen . . . lautert (er) sich” should be rejected. 

4 ) Compare, in a later text, Laksmi T. 31, 31 atharvanl maha&alctih kriydialcteh 
priyd tanuh. 

5 ) I refer to M. Scheller, Vedisch priya- und die Wortsippe frei, freien, Freund, 
Gottingen 1959, p. 16; 69 f.; 74 ff., to whose expositions nothing essential need be 
added. The different meaning of the phonetically identical Old English freo(-)noma 
“surname, cognomen” may, however, lead us to doubt the existence of this phrase 
in the Orig. I. E. period. 

e ) See also Scheller, o.c., p. 75. 

•i 
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In RV. 7, 56, 10 the poet invokes the priyd ndma of the Maruts when 
inviting them to the Soma oblations (cf. 10, 84, 5); in 10, 123, 7 the 
Gandharva is described as generating or producing his dear names ( ndma 
janata priyani ); at 9, 75, 1 “Soma purifies himself towards (into) his 
dear names” (abhipriydni pavate . . . ndmdni) the “Erscheinungsformen” 7 ) 
of the god are meant. Compare also the formula MS. 1, 1, 12 vasunam 
. . . sado ’si, srucarn yonir, dyaur asi janmana, juhur ndma priyd devandm 
priyena namna dhruve sadasi sida\ TS. 1, 1 , 11 . . . juhur upabhrd dhruvasi 
ghrtdci namna priyena namna priye sadasi sida 8 ) ; MS. 4, 1, 13; 18, 9 
etad vd asam priyam ndma yad ghrtavat. 

The phrase cam ndma cannot be considered synonymous 9 ). In order 
to make this statement plausible we must for a moment digress on the 
use of the adjective cdru-. In connection with the names of gods who 
are invoked or invited to the sacrifice it expresses the sense of “dear”, 
that is “beloved, engaging the affections, inspiring sympathy, esteemed, 
precious”. Thus Agni is RV. 2, 2, 8 described as an atithis cdruh “lieb” 10 ) 
for those who are concerned in the ceremony (“gern gesehen”, Geldner; 
“precieux”, Renou) At 1, 94, 13 the same god is called cdrur adhvare (“Lieb- 
ling bei dem Gottesdienst”, Geldner; “precieux pour le rite”, Renou). I 
would prefer: “welcome to the sacrificial rite” 11 ), comparing the use of 
the related Latin carus “dear, precious, valued, esteemed” in the sense 
of gratus, acceptus. At RV. 1, 95, 5 he is briefly described as the cdru- one 
(“der Liebling”, Geldner; “(le dieu) precieux”, Renou). In an invitation 
to assist and guide those speaking in their ritual undertakings Indra will 
be cdru- which likewise must be “welcome, esteemed” (RV. 5, 33, 5) 
and in RV. 3, 49, 3 this god has the same quality in common with a 
father (in Latin, earns pater etc.; cf., in German, mein teurer Vater etc.). 
In RV. 4, 6, 6 it is the sight (“vue”, Renou) of the “well-faced” ( svanika) 
Agni which is stated to be bhadrd “auspicious, gracious, fair, pleasant” 
and cdruh even if he shows his terrible aspect as the destructive fire of 
a conflagration. In RV. 4, 2, 19 the adjective qualifies Agni’s eye (“gracieux, 
Renou) which is “embellished” by those speaking. In a similar way the 
greatness (mahitvdm) of the Aditya is said to be “great” and “dear” 
(RV. 2, 27, 8); the rta at 9, 97, 24 12 ); the draught (or representative) 

7 ) Liiders, o.c., p. 526; cf. Geldner, o.c., Ill, p. 70, n. 1; “ ‘Nom’ comme partie 
essentielle de l’etre” (Renou, E.V.P. IX, p. 87). 

8 ) See also Keith, Veda of the Black Yajus School, p. 13. 

®) As seems to be Scheller’s opinion (o.c., p. 16). 

10 ) P. Thieme, Der Fremdling im Rgveda, Leipzig 1938, p. 19. 

n ) For adlward- see Vishveshvaranand Indological Journal, 3 (1965), p. 163 ff. 

12 ) Here Liiders (o.c., p. 602 and n. 1) remarks: “Das Beiwort cdru . . . ist charak- 
teristisch fiir das kosmische rta. (Es) spricht fur die Beziehung auf die kosmische 
Wahrheit”. He obviously intended to say that the adjective, which is often used to 
characterize gods and the powerful sacrificial rite etc. brings to the fore an aspect of 
rta which it has in common with these figures and entities. It is however to be 
doubted if “cosmic” is the most felicitous term. It is moreover hazardous to conclude 
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of immortality at RV. 9, 110, 4, which 7, 22, 2 is said to be cdm- to Indra, 
and 9, 61, 9 to Varuna and Mitra, and 10, 160, 3 is said to be cam- as 
well as prasastd- “praised, considered good or excellent”. The “sacrifice” 
(adhvara-) itself is cam- at 1, 19, 1 and 9, 44, 4 (“angenehm”, Geldner; 
“agreable”, Renon, viz. to the gods invited; cf. in Latin cams cordi meo ; 
dis cari etc.); 7, 84, 3 and 10, 100, 6 the “act of worship” ( yajna - 13 )). 
A product of the poet’s mind, i.e. a ‘hymn’ is cam- for Agni at RV. 6, 
8, 1. The poet of RV. 1 , 72, 10 speaks of sriyam . . . cAmm given to Agni 
(“schone Pracht”, Geldner; “beaute gracieuse”, Renou). 

There can therefore be no doubt whatever that a cdm ndma is not 
“one’s own, dear name”. As the word is always used with reference to 
a person (or to persons) to whom the entity qualified is dear, it is much 
nearer to the German “wert” or “teuer”. Thus RV. 1, 24, 1 and 2 cam 
devasya ndma as the object of the poet’s meditative thought; at 2, 35, 
11 the face and the “dear name” of the kindled sacrificial fire are said 
to be increasing (cf. above, 2, 2, 8; 4, 6, 6); at 3, 5, 6 the god made himself 
or assumed the dear name, worth invoking, of Rbhu; at 3, 56, 4 the cdm 
ndma of the Adityas is invoked, The name represents the god himself. 
Hence als 9, 109, 14 “He bears the cdm ndma of Indra with which he 
has slain all (inimical) powers of obstruction”. At RV. 3, 54, 17 the phrase 
was misunderstood by Geldner: “Das ist ein grosses, schones Wort von 
euch ...” ( mahat tad vah kavayas cdm ndma ydd dha deva bhdvatha visva 
indre ): the beloved and dear name of the Rbhus is great because these 
deified beings are “in Indra”, they have a share in Indra’s nature 14 ). 
Relationship is, like a name, a form of (partial) identity; consanguinity 
with the Asvins can therefore 3, 54, 16 be held a cdm ndma, the more so as 
patronymics and partial identical proper names of father and son, brothers 
etc. were much in use. RV. 9, 96, 16 is interesting in that it combines 
cdm with guhyam “secret”, both adjectives referring to Soma’s “name” 
as amfta- which at RV. 9, 70, 2; 4; 9, 108, 4; 9, 110, 4 is qualified as cdm 15 ). 
At RV. 1, 55, 4 cdm . . . indriydm the noun ndma is no doubt to be supplied. 


IX 

From the instructive co-ordination of “majesty” ( majmdnd ) and 
“immortal name” (dmartyena ndmnd) at RV. 6, 18, 7—with both of 
them Indra surpasses the races of men —it appears that these two 
aspects of Indra’s divinity were regarded as similar and equivalent 
‘concepts’, to use this inadequate term. The poet continues: sd dyumnena 

on the strength of this single place that the adjective is “gem” added to rta as a 
cosmic potency. 

13 ) “Opfergebet”, Geldner,? 

14 ) See also Renou, E.V.P. IV, p. 49. 

15) Cf. also RV. 2, 35, 11. 
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sd sdvasotd rdyd sd viryena nftamali sdmokah “Er ist mit Glanz, mit Kraft 
und Reichtum, er mit Heldenmut gepaart, der Mannhafteste” [ ). The 
adjective samokas- “dwelling together, closely united with” may be taken 
to indicate that the god himself and the qualities mentioned including 
his majesty and his name form so to say a coherent and almost indissoluble 
whole. Extolling the domestic fire of king Vadhryasva the poet of RV. 
10, 69 expresses (st. 5 d) his intention to proclaim the name of this Vadhry¬ 
asva fire 2 ) (pra nu vocarn vddhryasvasya ndma), or rather the name of 
Agni as Vadhryasva. In the next stanzas he accordingly commemorates 
how the god in his quality as Vadhryasva’s domestic fire has conquered 
enemies and seized much booty in wars and he implores him to continue 
his assistance. In st. 9 the poet mentions the fact that even the gods 
proclaimed the greatness (mahimdnam) of this manifestation of Agni. 
“Name” and “greatness” are therefore to be considered variant expressions 
of the same idea, viz. of the superior power and influence for good felt 
to be characteristic of the divine actuality known as Agni. 

It is difficult not to believe that the two parts of RV. 7, 56, 14 ab are 
closely related to one another. Here the “greatnesses” 3 ) ( mdhdmsi , ex¬ 
plained as tejamsi, Sayana) of the Maruts, which are characterized as 
belonging to or coming from the depths, appear or arise and the gods are 
invited to extend their names. Both processes are no doubt parallel or, 
rather, they are two aspects of one and the same phenomenon. As soon 
as the gods, whose origin is unknown (st. 2; 4), have manifested them¬ 
selves in the phenomenal world, the exhibition of their characteristic 
qualities as well as the “extension” of their names become actualities, 
the former being objects of praise (e.g. st. 7), the latter inducing the poet 
to invocation (st. 10). 

At RV. 10, 28, 12 d divi srdvo dadhise ndma virdh “in heaven thou 
hast earned a good reputation, (assumed) the name of hero” “fame” 
and a honourable name are put on a par. 

At AV. 10, 2, 12 the question is posed as to who placed form ( rupam ), 
greatness (bulk: mahmdnam), name, progress (gdtum), particular shape 
(keturn), behaviour (caritrani) in man: one of those texts which give us 
an insight into the ‘conceptual category and relations’ of the term under 
discussion. See also AV. 12, 5, 9 enumerating a considerable number of 
power-substances 4 ), among which are inaugurative or creative power 
(ojah), brilliant energy ( tejah ), speech, nobility, a complete life-time, 
form, name, renown, breath, sight, truth etc., and which are said to 
depart from a nobleman who lays violent hands upon the cow of a brahman. 
At AV. 19, 53, 7 mind ( manah ), breath and name are said to have been 

!) Geldner, o.c., II, p. 115. 

2 ) Not, with Geldner, o.c., Ill, p. 246 “child of V.”. 

8 ) Not “Standeszeichen” (Geldner, o.c., II, p. 231). 

4 ) For this term (German Daseinsmachte) see H. von Glasenapp, Entwicklungs- 
stufen des indischen Denkens, Halle S. 1940, p. 9 ff. 
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“placed” in time. “In primitive thought ... a man’s name is as much 
himself as are his bodily members” 5 ). At IIV. 8, 20, 13 the name, being 
awful or causing fear (tvesdm), goes together with the Marut’s predominant 
power (sahas) which they have inherited from their father. Elsewhere 
it is a god’s many incomprehensible creative abilities (mdydh) wl ich 
are co-ordinated with his many names: thus RV. 3, 20, 3 in connection 
with Agni. 

There is therefore no difficulty in assuming that naman- was regarded, 
in many ancient milieus, as a special Daseinsmacht 6 ), that is a potency, 
a ‘power-substance’ which empirically, or within some form of experience, 
is supposed to be present in persons, things and phenomena, and by 
virtue of which these are more or less powerful, effective, or endowed 
with something which is beyond man’s control and understanding. In 
attempting progressively to classify a number of such potencies the 
author of ChandU. 7 enumerates fifteen of them beginning with naman- ; 
the nature of the following Daseinsmachte may give us an idea of what 
sort of ‘concept’ or ‘entity’ “name” in his opinion was or rather, with 
what other potencies it could be associated: vac- “speech”, manas- 
“mind” 7 ), samTcalpa- “will, intention”, citta- “thought”, dhyana- “con¬ 
templation”, vijnana- “understanding”, bala- “strength”, anna- “food”, 
apali “water”, tejas- “fiery energy”, alcasa- “space”, smara- “memory”, 
did- “hope” and prana- “life-breath”. It is therefore not surprising to 
see that, to mention only this, among the forms of karma matter or 
karmic forces which attach to the soul are, according to the Jaina doctrine 
of a later period, the dyu(s), which determines the span of a being’s em¬ 
pirical existence, and the nama, which gives it its particular structure 
and determines the individual differences of the souls 8 ). These theories 
are ultimately based on the ancient and widespread conviction that 
names are as essential a part of man’s personality as his physical strength, 
his organs, his life-breath, ritual power etc. This conviction was, for instance, 
shared by the ancient Egyptians: “the real name of the god Ra, with 
which his power was inextricably bound up, was supposed to be lodged, 
in an almost physical sense, somewhere in his breast, from which Isis 
extracted it by a sort of surgical operation . . .” 9 ). In Egypt the names 
of the gods were their limbs, created by the Sun-god, one deity affirming: 
“I am this name, which the sole lord created when as yet there were 
not two things on earth” 10 ). 

Here we should recall places such as JUB. 3, 5, 1, 5 (3, 20, 5): “My 

6 ) H. Webster, Magic, Stanford Cal. 1948, p. 101. 

6 ) Von Glasenapp, Entwicklungsstufen des indischen Denltens, p. 9 ff. 

7 ) Many translations, though usual, are only approximate. 

8 ) H. Bhattacharyya, The Jaina prayer, Calcutta 1964, p. 71; H. von Glasenapp, 
Der Jainismus, Berlin 1926, p. 161 ff. 

9 ) Frazer, The Golden Bough, abr. ed., p. 344. 

10 ) P. Lacau, Textes religieux egyptiens, I, Paris 1910, nr. 78. 
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name, my body, my foundation (nama me sariram me pratistha n ) me), 
that of me is in thee. Do not take that of me unto thee” and in 7 f. 
“. . . give that back to me” (the earth is addressed). 

God reveals himself and his essence in his names 12 ). “Gott bekommt 
nicht Namen, sondern Er hat Namen von Ewigkeit her, die nur offenbar 
gemacht werden, und diese Namen sind identisch mit Ihm” 13 ). It is 
therefore clear that Indra’s “birth” entails the spread of his famous name 
over a far distance as well as the terror he inspired into the other gods 
(RV. 5, 30, 5). As soon as the god is “born” his name becomes manifest 
and must be taken into account by his colleagues and antagonists, who 
may consider it a source of terror and danger, as well as the inhabitants 
of the universe in general for whom it may become an object of reverence. 
The gandharva mentioned in RV. 10, 123, 7 is in a similar way described 
as producing his dear names like the sun, no doubt at the very moment 
of his visible or at least physical appearance. 

Those interesting Rgvedic places which exhibit the term rupa- beside 
the word under consideration 14 ) should not detain us here because much 
has, on the one hand, be said already by others in elucidation of the 
nama-rupa concept 43 ) and a study of this use of nama would on the 
other hand lie beyond the scope of this publication. It has been observed 
that at RV. 10, 123, 4 rupdm is “der Gegensatz zu dem nachher genannten 
ndma” 16 ); I would prefer the term “complement” (of. e.g. SB. 11, 2, 3, 
3 ff.), notwithstanding Renou’s 17 ) remark: “ Naman est la caracteristique 
essentielle de l’identite, par opposition a rupa”. Cf. RV. 5, 43, 10 18 ); 
3, 38, 7; 7, 103, 6; 10, 169, 2 «); AV. 10, 2, 12; 11, 7, 1 2 0); 12, 5, 9; MuU. 

n) See my observations on Pratistha, in Studia Indol. Intern., Poona—Paris 1954. 

12 ) F. Heiler, Erscheinungsformen und Wesen der Religion, Stuttgart 1961, 
p. 276; S. Morenz, Agyptische Religion, Stuttgart 1960, p. 32. 

13) w. Eidlitz, Der Glaube und die heiligen Schriften der Inder, Olten 1957, 
p. 290. 

14 ) For name and tanu- “body” RV. 1, 181, 4. 

15 ) See also p. 70 and H. Oldenberg, Vorwissensehaftliohe Wissenschaft, 
p. 102 f. with n. 2; the same, Rgveda, Textkritische und exegetisohe Noten, I, 
Berlin 1909, p. 248 (on RV. 3, 38, 7); II, p. 68 (on 7, 103, 6) and p. 362 (on 10, 169, 2); 
S. K. Belvalkar and R. D. Ranade, History of Indian philosophy, II, Poona 1927, 
p. 63 ff.; S. Dasgupta, A history of Indian philosophy, II, Cambridge 1932, p. 498; 
P. Hacker, Eigentiimlichkeiten der Lehre und Terminologie Sankaras, in Z.D.M.G. 
100 (1950), p. 246 ff.; E. Frauwallner, Geschichte der indischen Philosophie, I, 
Salzburg 1953, p. 89 etc.; L. Silburn, Instant et cause, Paris 1955, p. 53 etc. 

16 ) Luders, o.c., p. 540, n. 2. 

17 ) Renou, E.V.P. Ill, p. 57. 

is) s ee Luders, o.c., p. 525 (for the relevant RV. and AV. places ibidem, n. 3); 
Renou, E.V.P. IV, p. 68: “La juxtaposition ndman/r-upd, qui evoque le namarupa 
des textes ulterieurs donne un sens equivalent a “tous et avec toutes leurs qualites”. 

1 9 ) See Luders, o.c. p. 644, n. 1. 

20 ) See J. Gonda, Atharvaveda 11, 7, in Melanges d’lndianisme-L. Renou, 
Paris 1968, p. 301 ff., esp. p. 331, n. 2: “nama-rupa-, i.e. wordly reality” or “empirical 
existence”. 
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1,1,9 etc. As is well known, the phrase plays, without a breach of conti¬ 
nuity in the development of the idea from the upanisads up to later 
philosophers 21 ), an important part in Buddhist thought 22 ), but also in 
Tantrism 23 ). 

An interesting instance of co-ordination of ‘concepts’ and categorial 
systematization occurs KB. 20, 2 ff. The component elements are, as 
is very often the case, the tripartite universe, some gods and man’s organs 
of sense. The performance of a definite rite, it is said, results in the officiants’ 
moving up to, or obtaining, with the first day of the ritual, Agni the 
god, the name which is qualified as adhibhutam, i.e. the supreme essence, 
spiritual all-penetrating substratum of the deities and for themselves 
speech (. . . agnirn devarn dcvatdndm namddhibhutam vacant dtrnan dadhate). 
With the second day they obtain the space between heaven and earth, 
Indra, force (the term used is ojah) which is described as adhibhutam, 
and confer life-breath upon themselves; with the third day they win 
heavens, Aditya, form ( rupam ), sight. 

Whatever the real character of Visnu Sipivista 24 ) this name of the god 
is RV. 7, 100, 5 proclaimed or extolled and the god is (st. 6) implored not to 
conceal “this aspect” ( varpah) of his. If appearances are not deceptive the 
varpah corresponds to the ndma. The former term often denotes an assumed 
form or alteration in form (RV. 1,117, 9; 1, 140, 7; 3, 58, 9; 6, 3, 4; 6,44, 14; 
10, 3, 2; 10, 99, 3; 11; cf. 1, 39, 1; 7, 68, 6) or a produced form (1,140, 5). 

I need not repeat the remarks made in another publication 25 ) on the 
association of ndman- with the term dhdman- “the sphere, phenomenon 
etc. in which a divine power is located; its presence, etc.” It may suffice 
to recall that the experience “here power manifests itself; here there 
is something numinous” obviously induced Vedic man to assign a name 
to the in itself incomprehensible. To every aspect of a numen belongs, 
generally speaking, a name 26 ). Relevant places are RV. 1, 57, 3 “the 

21 ) See also G. Ch. Pande, Studies in the origin of Buddhism, Allahabad 1957, p. 438. 

22 ) See e.g. Oldenberg, Buddha, Stuttgart-Berlin 1921, p. 256 ff. (translating 
“Namen und Gestalt, Namen und Korperlichkeit”); P. Oltramare, L’histoire des 
idees theosophiques dans l’lnde, II, Paris 1923, p. 188 (‘Texistence separee de 
l’individu”); Th. Stcherbatsky, The central conception of Buddhism, Calcutta 2 1956 
(London 1 1923), p. 6; K. W. Morgan, The path of the Buddha, New York 1956, 
p. 155 f.; Frauwallner, o.c., I, p. 205 ff. (“Name und Form”). 

23 ) See e.g. J. Woodroffe and P. N. Mukhyopadhyaya, Mahamaya, Madras 
1954, p. 1 ff. A comparative study of (semi-) primitive complementary dichotomies 
and trichotomies would be of interest: the Polar Eskimos for instance distinguish, 
in discussing man’s nature, body, soul and name (K. Rasmussen, In der Heimat der 
Polarmenschen, Leipzig 1923, p. 40). 

24 ) I refer to Geldner, o.c., II, p. 270 and to my Aspects of early Visnuism, 
Utrecht 1954, p. 106. The identity between Visnu and Visnu Sipivista is not always 
complete (VS. 22, 20). 

26 ) Gonda, Dhaman, p. 21 etc. 

20 ) For numen and nomen in Latin see H. Wagenvoort, Roman dynamism, 
Oxford 1947, p. 78. 
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display (presence: dhdma ) of whose (Indra’s) divine power, whose name 
of (as) Indra . . .”; 10, 45, 2 “We know thy dhdmdni, O Agni, which are 
distributed in many places; we know thy highest name, which is secret”; 
3, 37, 3 and 4; and the formula occurring in some brahmanas etc. (TS. 
2, 4, 3, 2; MS. 2, 1, 11: 13, 13; KS. 10, 7: 133, 13 etc.) devanam dhdma 
ndmdsi ; the translation “thou art by name the home of the gods” (Keith 27 )) 
is incorrect. These observations lead us also to a discussion of MS. 1, 3, 9: 
33, 7 f. ditch putrdnam aditer akdrisam uru&armandm brhatdm varuthinamj 
yesdm namani vihitdni dhamasds cittair yajanti bhuvanaya jlvase 2S ) 
illustrating again the close connection between both terms: “I have 
commemorated the sons of Diti, of Aditi, (those) of wide refuge, the 
firm ones, who afford protection, whose names which are distributed 
in accordance with their ‘locations’ they (people) revere with intentions 
that (people in) the world may live”. It is clear that here every name 
of (a) divine power(s) corresponds to a location or manifestation of his 
‘personality’, to a presence of that divinity. Indra’s worshippers approach 
the names of this god of thousandfold resourcefulness with words of 
praise when they are desirous of subduing their enemies (RV. 3, 37, 3). 
In the next stanza they are said to delight in the hundred residences of 
his power ( dhdmabhih . . . mahaydmasi ), that is, to enjoy remembering 
and magnifying his manifold presence 29 ). Interestingly enough stanza 
4 of the same hymn purustutasya dhdmabhih satena mahaydmasi “we 
delight in the hundred ‘residences’ of the power of the highly praised 
one . . .” is at MS. 4, 12, 3: 148, 5 replaced by p. ndmabhih s. m. ; this 
may point to a cerain interchangeability of both terms. 

It may finally be recalled that one obviously could “enjoy” names 
in the same manner as objects of desire: MS. 4, 2, 12: 35, 20 at the end 
of a passage in which names play a part: . . . etdmi vd dsdm namani. sarvair 
evasdm ndmabhih sarvaih kdmair bhuhkte ya evam veda. 

X 

If a name is intimately associated with its owner and constitutes part 
of his personality it may not only express his nature, character and 
achievement but on the other hand also be a sort of ‘regulative principle’ 
casting its bearer in a definite mould and forcing him so to say to conform 
to the ideal qualities expressed by his appellation. This is one of the 
roots of the widespread custom of giving a child an auspicious name. 
With regard to the ancient Greek proper names it has even been said 
that the large majority express something good, praise, glory, renown: 

27 ) Keith, The Veda of Black Yajus School, p. 178; cf. Dhaman, p. 64. 

28 ) See also Whitney-Lanman, o.c., p. 394. 

29 ) Cf. also Geldner, o.c., I, p. 378 (note on st. 4). 
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“(Sie) geben ein gluckverheissendes Omen fur die Zukunft des Kindes” 1 ). 
“Mit der Benennung der Neugeborenen konnte man einen Wunsch oder 
eine Hoffnung ausdriicken, und das Nomen zu Omen machen” 2 ). 

From SB. 6, 1, 3, 10 3 ) the conclusion may be drawn that in Yedic 
times also a definite name might be believed to determine the character 
of its owner: Prajapati giving, on his request, the new-born boy a name 
said to him “Thou art Rudra” and “because”, the text continues, “he 
gave him that name, Agni (the god with whom the boy is identified) 
became suchlike” ( tad yad asya tan ndmdkarod agnis tad rupam abhavat). 
Although the name Rudra was chosen because the boy cried ( rud -) it is 
on the other hand said to determine the rupa of the owner. Similarly, 
ibidem, § 11 “He said to him: ‘Thou art Sarva’. And because he gave 
him that (second) name, the waters became suchlike, for Sarva is the 
waters, inasmuch as from the water all things {sarva-) here are produced”; 
§ 12 etc. 

We may indeed accept as a strong probability that the belief in what 
may be called the efficacy of a name was widespread. That is to say, 
an object was supposed to act and react in accordance with its name. 
Definite bricks used in erecting the sacred fire place are for instance 
said to be made “wish-milking” —i.e. “granting every wish” and “never- 
failing” by addressing them with VS. 17, 3 in which these words ( kamadugha 
aksiyamdndh) occur (SB. 9, 1, 2, 19). They are moreover addressed as 
“widely-shining by name” (ibid.: virajo ndma ) and “thereby made widely- 
shining”. Developing this aspect somewhat further one may draw attention 
to SB. 13, 3, 7, 1-12 where twelve names are in succession attributed 
to a sacrificial rite, with the addition that “wherever they worship with 
this rite, everything indeed becomes what is expressed by these names”: 
“This is the rite called the Mighty (abundant: prabhuh) . . . everything 
becomes abundant {prabhutam)” , and so on. Prescriptions such as given 
by Manu, 2, 33 “names of women should . . . not imply anything dreadful 
{akruram), possess a plain meaning, be pleasing and auspicious ( mangalyam 
. . . dsirvadabhidhanavat )” may be assumed ultimately to result from the 
same basal axiom. 

No attempt at comprehending the ideas and beliefs connected with 
names should omit studying also statements such as SB. 6, 7, 2, 5 f.: 
“By means of the modificatory (formula) he modifies (fashions) him out 
of that (matter) . . . (Pronouncing VS. 12, 4) ‘A well-winged bird art 
thou’ he thus forms him so as to be (endowed with) manly vigour, since 

B F. Solmsen, Indogermanische Eigennamen als Spiegel der Kulturgeschichte, 
Heidelberg 1922, p. 113. 

2 ) F. Justi, Iranisches Namenbuch, Marburg 1895, p. 5. We should not, however, 
follow E. Schroder, Die deutschen Personennamen, Gottingen 1907, p. 12 “Urspriing- 
lioh war jede Namengebimg Namenschopfung gewesen, erwachsen aus einem Akt 
erhohter Phantasie: der Name selbst war ein konzentrierter poetischer Heilwunsch”. 

3 ) See also p. 35. 
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the well-winged bird means manly vigour”: the well-known force inherent 
in a consecratory formula. 

This brings us to lucky and unlucky or inauspicious names. In ancient 
India also a “good”, “lucky” or “auspicious” name obviously was much 
appreciated and noticed by other people. In JB. 1, 163 the name Sumitra 
(“Good-friend”) is explicitly qualified as kalyanam, an adjective expressing 
the above meanings. This aversion to inauspicious names is only one 
aspect of the widespread taboo on negative, inauspicious and ominous 
utterances and statements in general. Authors of dharmasastras warn 
against naming, or speaking about, something unlucky or mischievous 
straight out. “One shall call (a cow which is) not a milch-cow a cow that 
will become a milch-cow; (an event) which is not lucky, lucky ( abhadram 
bhadram iti: GautDhS. 9, 19 f.; cf. also BaudhDhS. 2, 3, 29; ApastDh. 
1, 11, 31, 11 f.). One should avoid pronouncing the word indradhanuh 
“rainbow” lit. “Indra’s bow” (ApastDh. 1, 11, 31, 18) and saying, in 
company, “This person is my rival (enemy)”, for “if one says so, one 
will raise for oneself a rival, who will show hatred” (ApastDhS. 1, 11, 
31, 17 yady asau me sapatna iti bruydd dvisantam bhrdtrvyam janayet 4 ). 
“Nein sagen, Boses glauben und aussprechen beschwort das Negative, 
das Bose herauf. Sei ein Jasager, einer, der Gutes, Positives denkt und 
spricht” 5 ). For similar reasons reviling speech should in performing- 
rites etc. be avoided (PB. 15, 7, 3) and destructive criticism, inclusive 
of disbelieving in the Veda (vedaninda, see e.g. Manu 4, 163; 11, 56; 
VamP. 2, 26, 43), be considered dangerous because it is the reverse of 
that ‘praise’ and confirmation by which the power with which man finds 
himself confronted is consolidated 6 ). 

In some communities a man must have a lucky name in order to sacrifice 
successfully 7 ). In Roman antiquity much value was attached to prosper a 
nomina 8 ), no doubt because the name, being intimately connected with 
the very nature of its owner —“der Name deckt sich mit dem Wesen und 
ist die Offenbarung des Wesens” 9 ) —was supposed to coerce its bearer 
so to say into a definite character, behaviour, circumstances in life etc. 


4 ) For more details see J. J. Meyer, Ueber das Wesen der altindischen Rechts- 
sehriften, Leipzig 1927, p. 14 f., and see also p. 118. 

5 ) Meyer, ibidem, p. 202. 

6 ) J. Gonda, The Savayajnas, Amsterdam Acad. 1965, p. 35. 

7 ) N. E. Parry, The Lakhers, London 1932, p. 367. 

8 ) See e.g. Cicero, De divinatione 1, 102; Plinius, N.H. 28, 22; Tacitus, Hist. 4, 
53 and compare Wolters, o.c., p. 27 f. 

9 ) W. Schulze, in (Kuhn’s) Zeitschrift fur vergl. Sprachforschung 40 (1907), 
p. 411, n. 1. Hence also the custom described by Russell, Tribes and castes, II, p. 302: 
“At the betrothal the Joshi or astrologer is consulted to see whether the names of 
the couple make an auspicious conjunction. He asks for the names of the bride and 
bridegroom, and if these are found to be inimical another set of names is given, 
and the experiment is continued until a union is obtained which is astrologically 
auspicious. In order to provide for this contingency some Bhoyars give their children 
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It is significant that Mann 2, 31 ff. and ParGS. 1, 17 prescribe that the 
names of the members of the four varnas should suggest respectively 
auspiciousness, vigour, wealth and lowness (or contempt) and that the 
names of brahmans etc. should have an addition suggestive of happiness, 
protection, prosperity and servitude 10 ). As to the names of girls Manu 
2, 33 ordains that they should be easy to pronounce, should not suggest 
any harsh acts, should be perspicuous and pleasing to ear and mind 
(manoharam) , auspicious (mangalyam) and convey some blessing ( asirvacla -). 
It is clear that a girl named after a snake, a slave or something terrible 
(Manu 3, 9) is objectionable, but the question arises as to why one should 
not marry a girl named after asterisms, trees and rivers (Manu 3, 9; 
ApGS. 3, 12), and why these girls should be contemptible, vile or forbidden 
(garhitah, ApGS.). The dislike of river names does not seem to be shared 
by the majority of modern Indians who frequently name their daughters 
after the Yamuna, Narmada, Krsna or other great rivers of their country n ). 

Persons and objects bearing an auspicious name were obviously presumed 
to radiate some beneficial influence. Varahamihira, BS. 48, 48 f. describing 
a royal ceremony provides us with the following details: “Having placed 
gold (on the throne: gold represents imperishableness), the king should 
sit on it with a cheerful mind (that is, of course, a positive state of mind 
promotive of good), in company with his ministers, court-chaplain, 
astrologers, citizens and those having auspicious names (lcalyananaman -), 
and with eulogists . . . and brahmans shouting and chanting the Pun yah a 
(texts promoting the auspicious character of the day) . . .; all evils are 
warded off through the auspicious sounds ( mahgalasabdaih ) of . . . musical 
instruments”. Among the objects, persons etc. required for a king who 
is about to set forth on a military expedition is also an elephant with 
“a good or lucky name”: AVPar. 1, 31, 7 kalydnanamadheyam ca gajam 
avyangadarsanam: the requirement expressed by the second adjective 
“offering the sight of a sound (entire) body” 12 ) was no doubt felt to belong 

ten. or twelve names at birth. If all the names fail, the Joshi invents new ones of his 
own, and in some way brings about the auspicious union to the satisfaction of both 
parties, who consider it no business of theirs to pry into the Joshi’s calculations or 
to question his methods.” 

10 ) For particulars see Kane, o.c., II, p. 250 f. 

11) Kane, o.c., II, p. 250. “A (Mahar) child is named on the seventh or twelfth 
day after its birth, the name being chosen by the Mohturia or caste headman. The 
ordinary Hindu names of deities for men and sacred rivers or pious and faithful 
wives for women are employed; instances of the latter being Gcmga, Godavari, 
Jamuna, Sita, Laxmi and Radlia" (Russell, Tribes and castes, III, p. 136). 

“(Joshi) women are also named after the sacred rivers as: Ganga, Jamni or Yamuni 
(Jumna) ; Gomti, the river on which Lucknow stands; Godlia or Gautam, after the 
Godavari river; and Bliagirathi, another name for the Ganges. The river Nerbudda 
is commonly found as a man’s name, especially in places situated on its banks” 
(The same, ibidem, III, p. 278). 

12) See e.g. Jagaddeva, Svapnac., 2, 50 f.; 110. 
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to the same order of ideas: only an animal which is completely free from 
defects could be considered for this function. One might recall the similar 
and well-known belief in connection with victims which when for instance 
“pithless” ( utkrantamedhdh) were regarded as unfit for sacrifice (e.g. SB. 
7, 5, 2, 37) and officiants. Bodily defects are ill-omened. A reference to 
MS. 4, 4, 6: 57, 16 should therefore not be omitted. One of the ritual 
prescriptions given there was as follows: mangalyanamno hvayati yat 
purvam vydharsam tan nen mogham asad iti “He calls (upon) (persons, 
beings) with auspicious names, saying “What I uttered formerly will 
(can, shall) not be unsuccessful (vain, fruitless)”. 

In a text prescribed to guard a pregnant woman from demons (see 
e.g. Kaus. 35, 20) the wish is expressed: “Let not the ill-named one be 
greedy” (AV. 8, 6, 1 durndmd . . . md grdhat). Since the text contains 
numerous, for the greater part untranslatable names of evil beings 13 ), 
one might suppose this qualification to refer to another manifestation 
of evil whose name must for reasons of taboo remain unmentioned. At 
st. 4 the ill-named is coupled with the well-named ( sundma ), who is 
said to seek what is woman’s ( sundma strainam icchatat) : this probably 
means, in a vague and general way, “what belongs to the woman”. 

Hence the practical equivalence of “ill-named (one)” ( durndman -) 
and “evil power, wretch”: AV. 2, 25, 2, the commentary explaining this 
term as indicating varieties of leprosy (cf. the comm, on AV. 19, 36, 1). 
The reluctance to mention the names of much dreaded diseases and the 
custom of (‘euphemistically’) replacing their names by substitutes is as 
well known as the practice of giving opprobrious names to children 
in the hope of saving them from the influence of the evil eye 14 ). The 
same fear seems to have led to the application of the same compound 
to collective manifestations of evil such as demons, evil dreams and other 
instruments of hostile sorcery (AV. 4, 17, 5). Cf. also AV. 11, 10, 5; 16, 6, 
7; 19, 36, 1; 4; 5; 6. 

The intimate relation between a name and its bearer helps also to 
explain the widespread fear of a bad name, or “the evil odour of one’s 
reputation” 15 ). This fear is closely related to the aversion to destructive 
criticism which is —not only in India — regarded as dangerous. 16 ). There¬ 
fore one should not at a definite moment, while performing a ritual act, 
“speak revilingly” 17 ), for “when a person of high rank is being served 
with food, blame or reviling speech is an impediment” (PB. 15, 7, 3). 
This aversion may also have something to do with Manu’s prescription 


13 ) Cf. also Y. Henry, La magie dans l’lnde antique, Paris 1904, p. 139 f. 

14 ) See e.g. Masani, o.c., p. 146. 

15 ) J. A. Wilson, in H. Frankfort . . ., Before philosophy, Harmondsworth 1949, 
p. 113. — Compare the English proverb Give a dog a bad name and hang him. 

1G ) See above, n. 6. 

17 ) This verb is no doubt meant in W. Caland, Pancavimsa-Brahmana, Calcutta 
1931, p. 410. 
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(9, 81) that a quarrelsome wife (or rather, one who speaks unkindly: 
apriyavadinl) may be superseded without delay. According to the commen¬ 
tator Medhatithi she may however be forgiven! The fear of a bad name 
is up to the present day widespread. Even among untouchables ‘The short¬ 
age of money and their debts (as results of the cost of a marriage and 
ceremonial entertainments of many guests)” is no cause for anxiety, 
“because their name in the community means far more to them than 
all the gold in the world” 18 ). 

Not only human beings may enjoy a good name or be infamous in 
their community 19 ). SB. 13, 8, 1, 16 enumerates a number of trees which 
are to be avoided: “. . . (trees) of evil name”, to be eschewed “from a 
desire of good luck’ ’ ( papanamano mangalopepsaya ndmndm eva pariharaya). 
Kausika 47, 32 makes mention of a river with an evil name: in a definite 
magic rite a stone is required which has been taken from a river that 
is qualified as “infamous” ( nadyd andmasam panndya asmdnam prasyati). 

The above facts and inferences may probably help us also in under¬ 
standing SB. 13, 1, 6, 1 where a series of names and qualifications whisper¬ 
ed in the right ear of the horse which is to become the victim of the 
asvamedha ends in: “Thou art called Speedy; thou art called Child”, 
the author observing that this is the “dear name” ( priyam namadheyam 20 )) 
of the horse “and one addresses the animal thus by its “dear name”. 

Whatever the implications of the expression “the name of the day-born 
one” ( aharjatasya ydn ndma) which occurs AV. 7, 14, 1 and 5, 28, 12 there 
is no reason for preferring one of the translations proposed by others 21 ) 
to the literal rendering. A “day-born one” may be a being which does 
not belong to night or to the spirits of darkness 22 ) and the statement: 
“we unite you with (fasten ... on you) the name of the day-born one”, 
which suits both occurrences, may be taken to mean: “we bring you 
in contact (fill you) with the power inherent in that name and hence 
with its owner”. 

This is a convenient place to recall the widespread preference for 
theophoric names which, it is true, are of more frequent occurrence in 
the epic and puranic texts than in Vedic literature. The child bearing- 
such a name was considered to have been given or to be protected by a 
definite god: cf. Mbh. 3, 277, 24 savitrya pritaya datta savitrya hutaya 
hy api / savitrity eva namasyds calcrur viprds tathd pita; MarkP. 124 (127), 
35 f. “Because the preceptor uttered these words Marut tava (sc. sivdyastu, 
which is added in the preceding invocation: 33), “The Wind be propitious 
to you” this (boy) shall be famous on earth as Marutta”. It would serve 

18 ) Hazari, Untouchable, New York 1969, p. 139. 

19 ) Compare also A. Wuttke, Deutscher Volksaberglaube, Berlin 2 1869; Y. Henry, 
La magie dans 1’Inde antique, Paris 1904, passim. 

20 ) See p. 40 f. 

21 ) See Whitney-Lanman, o.c., p. 109. 

22) Petr. Diet., I, 572. 
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no useful purpose to mention other places, but it is worth observing 
that definite religious communities ordain that their initiated members 
should be given names connected with their god and that these names 
should convey such ideas as “lordship” or “ownership”. See e.g. the 
Visnuite Jayakhya Samhita, 5, 127. These persons obviously were supposed 
to have acquired superhuman power and to have come into intimate 
contact with their god. 


XI 

Various peoples consider it quite common to have more than one name 
or nickname x ). These so-called nicknames, which may refer to an occasion, 
a locality, a form of behaviour, a personal idiosyncrasy and are not 
rarely given in affection, or derision, or as a familiar or descriptive appel¬ 
lation, may nevertheless fulfil an important social function because they 
enable people to avoid, when necessary or desirable, for instance because 
of fear of sorcery and witchcraft, the ‘real’ name of a person, that is 
the one bestowed ceremonially. About the Gond it is, for instance, reported 
that the personal name of a human being may be used only by officials; 
all others, such as relatives, caste fellows and fellow villagers use only 
the nicknames which may be pronounced even by such relatives who 
on no account would be permitted to use the personal names. Nicknames 
are also preferred at night for fear that the true name may be overheard 
by evil spirits 2 ). These customs are however not restricted to the aboriginal 
tribes of definite districts 3 ). Since, however, ‘nicknames’, often used 
by people of low culture as a means of evading taboos, not rarely refer 
to some personal peculiarity 4 ), they are not always readily uttered instead 
of the real names, because speakers may hesitate to make these personal 
peculiarities known to outsiders 5 ). 

*) See e.g. A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, The Andaman Islanders, New York 1964, 
p. 118. For modem Indians (Hindus as well as Muslims) see Masani, Customs, 
p. 146 and Folk Culture, p. 36 ff.; Thurston, Ethnographic notes in Southern India, 
p. 536 ff.; Das and Raha, o.c., p. 166. 

2 ) S. Fuchs, The Gond and Bhumia of Eastern Mandla, London 1960, p. 253. 
It is interesting to notice that in modern times public authorities come to take the 
place of the traditional gods and demons: sometimes the secret name, not used in 
daily life, is only meant for the police (Fuchs, o.c., p. 252). 

3 ) It may be expected that the ‘social component’ of these customs will expand 
with the spread of modern influences. Even nowadays a new burgomaster of some 
Dutch villages may need a list of nicknames to identify a good number of the in¬ 
habitants. 

4 ) Among the Baiga (Central India) children who appear to be physically defective 
are given names accordingly, such as Langra (lame), or Bahira (deaf); see Russell, 
o.c., II, p. 83. See e.g. S. Ch. Roy, The Hill Bhuiyas of Orissa, Ranchi 1935, p. 186: 
“Besides the name . . . some children get pet names or nicknames”. 

5 ) Cf. W. H. R. Rivers, The Todas, London 1906, p. 624. 
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KB. 3, 6, 2, 24, after explaining that the hearths on the sacrificial 
ground, at their own request, received two names, because “they had 
not prospered (were not successful) with their first names (na vd ebhir 
namabhir aratsma), since Soma had been taken away from them”, informs 
us that because of this exemplary event a brahman, if he is not successful, 
should take a second name, “for verily he prospers, whosoever, knowing 
this, takes a second name” ( tasmad brdhmano ’nrdhyamdne dvitlyam ndma 
kurvlta. rddhnoti haiva ya evam vidvdn dvitlyam ndma kurute) 6 7 8 ). This 
place is an exact counterpart of a Finnish custom: the ceremonies in 
connection with the naming of a child were primarily intended to give 
it the right and proper name through which it could prosper and develop. 
In case the name proved unsuccessful it was often replaced by another 
name which it was hoped would guarantee the success wished for 7 ). 
The Eskimos believe that a name strengthens a child’s ‘soul’ and if the 
child is sickly its name may be changed to one which will make it stronger 8 ). 
Hence no doubt the belief underlying the statement TS. 6, 3, 1,3 “there¬ 
fore a brahman who has two names is likely to prosper” ( tasmad dvindmd 
brdhmano ’rdhukah), words quoted in some grhyasutras, e.g. BharGS. 1, 
26. 

This leads to the observation made by the author of SB. 5, 3, 3, 14: 
“They (a definite class of gods) are double-named, for a coupling means 
strength (vlryam) : ‘May the strong quicken (him)’, thus he thinks, and 
therefore they are double-named”. The addition of a second name is 
obviously intended to fortify the bearer. Another reference to a second 
name occurs in the same brahmana at 9, 4, 3, 13, directing that it should be 
derived from a religious ceremony performed by the person in question 9 ), 
or rather: “the very rite of consecration ( sava-) ... by which he is con¬ 
secrated is his second name”, a formulation which places the identity 
of a name and the object or event denoted by it in strong relief. Compare 
also TB. 2, 7, 17, 1 dvindmni diksavasini hy ugra. It is difficult to decide 

6 ) Compare also KS. 26, 1; KKS. 40, 4 amusmin vai loke soma aslt. tarn dhisnyd 
agopayan. tarn gdyatry dliarat. nestrdpotroh prati gopltliam. tasmad ete hotre vyrddhe 
vyrddhasomaplthe. tasmdn na nestrd napotra bliavitavyam. tasmad etau samsacantav iva 
yajatah. tam ete 'nvdyan dvitlyani namani krtvd. tasmad brdhmano dvinamardhulcah, 
and see MS. 3, 8, 10: 109, 10 ff. (do the words ta etdni dvitlyani ndmdny adhattam 
angalechdyai (v.l. dliatamamgalechayai; dhattamahgachayai), the last part of which 
is incomprehensible, constitute a reference to the name’s being a reflection or image 
(chdya-) of one’s body (ahga-) ? ? ). 

7 ) A. Vilkuna, Das Verhalten der Finnen in ‘heiligen’ Situationen, Folklore 
Fellows Comm. 164, Helsinki 1956, p. 39 ff.; I. Paulson, Die Religionen Nord- 
eurasiens, Stuttgart 1962, p. 264. 

8 ) F. Boas, The Central Eskimo, Washington 1888, p. 612. 

9 ) For a fourth name (of a god) see RV. 8, 80, 9; however, Kane, o.c., II, p. 240 

errs in believing this to derive from the performance of a sacrifice and in arguing 

that this statement about Indra’s yajhiya name has any demonstrative force in 

connection with the present case. 
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how far these causes and motives dominated, in practical life, the desire 
to adopt another name for purposes of distinction. In my opinion it is 
here also not possible to draw a hard and fast line between religious and 
social motives 10 ). 

RV. 1, 161, 5 is an instance of a change of name for reasons of safety, 
that is for concealing one’s identity and becoming untraceable. When 
Tvastar, on seeing the four cups made by the Rbhus, desired to kill them 
for desecrating the drinking vessel of the gods 11 ) they assumed other 
names and were under these other names put in safety. Although this 
expedient is put into practice up to the present day Vedic man was no 
doubt convinced that the Rbhus took great pains to conceal their real 
names and, in so doing, their identity 12 ), lest these should give their 
enemy a handle by which to injure them. 

One of the features of the retirement period which boys in primitive 
societies have to undergo is the assumption of a new name 13 ), which 
no doubt is to mark, or rather to begin a new stage of life. This custom 
survives in a prescription given in Gobhila’s Grhyasutra, 2, 10, 23 f.: 
abhivadanlyam namadheyam kalpayitva “after he (the teacher, acarya) 
has determined upon his (his pupil’s) name used for salutation”. This 
name given to a boy by his spiritual teacher was to be derived from 
the naksatra under which the former was born etc. or from his gotra 
(family) 14 ). It is worth noticing not only that a new name was often 
given when a child reached puberty 15 ), that is a new stage of life, but 
also that this new name derived from personal characteristics of its 
owner 16 ). Girls belonging to the hunter caste of the Kadirs give themselves 
a name as soon as they reach puberty. Before this time they answer 
to a number or a nickname 17 ). That the moment of marrying was, and 


10 ) As is suggested by Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, I, p. 444. 

11) A. A. Macdonell, Vedic mythology, Strassburg 1897, p. 133. 

12 ) “Der Namenwechsel bedeutet ein Aufgeben der friiheren Personlichkeit”, 
R. Thurnwald, Des Menschengeistes Erwachen, Wachsen und Irren, Berlin 1951, 
p. 169. 

13) See e.g. G. A. Reiohard, Social life, in F. Boas, General anthropology, Boston 
1938, p. 476. 

14 ) For particulars see Kane, o.c., II, p. 246 f. “The higher castes of the Joshi 
(Central India) have two names, one given by the Joshi (astrologer), which is 
called rashi-ka-nam or the ceremonial name, rdshi meaning the Nakshatra or moon’s 
daily mansion under which the child was born. This is kept secret and only used in 
marriage and other ceremonies though the practice is now tending to decay. The 
other is the chaltu or current name, and may either be a second ordinary name, 
such as those already given, or it may be taken from some peculiarity of the 
child” (Russell, Tribes and castes, III, p. 278). 

iB) T. N. Madan and G. Parana, Indian anthropology, London 1962, p. 343; 
A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, The Andaman Islanders, New York 1964, p. 119. 

16 ) L. P. Vidyarthi, The Maler, Calcutta 1963, p. 120; S. Endle, The Kacharis, 
London 1911, p. 42 f. 

1 7 ) A. Miles, The land of the lingam, London 1933, p. 102. 
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is, also in India, an opportunity to receive a name may be presumed to 
be well known 18 ). The giving of a new name may be considered the mark 
of the change of social personality brought about by a socio-religious 
ceremony. One, so to say, receives an addition to, or experiences a modifi¬ 
cation of, one’s personality and therefore receives an additional or another 
name. Thus the African Zulus usually assumed another name when they 
reached puberty 19 ). When a Joshi girl (Central India) is married and 
goes to her husband’s house her name is always changed there. The 
Todas of the Nilgiri Hills in Southern India change their name after an 
illness or other misfortune 20 ). When, in China, a layman renounced lay 
life, he gave up his lay names. From that day on he used the surname 
Shih, which, being the first syllable of Sakyamuni, indicated that he 
now was “a son of the Buddha”. His master moreover chose two personal 
names for him by which he would thereafter be known, viz. a tonsure 
name and a name by which he would be known to outsiders 21 ). There 
is no need to recall the monastic names assumed, in other religions, after 
consecration or ordination 22 ). 

Renou 23 ) was right in observing, in connection with RV. 7, 56, 14 
where names are said to be extended, that there cannot be question of 
“fame” or “renown” in the proper sense of the term, this semantic 
development being — notwithstanding 6, 1, 4 (see further on) —foreign 
to the language of the Yedic mantras. The question however arises as 
to the meaning of statements such as RV. 1, 6, 4: those —in all probability 
the Angiras, “the patriarchs”—who have achieved the daily birth of 
the sun have taken a name which is used in and is worthy of sacrificial 
worship, that is “a sacrificial name” 24 ) (dadhana n&ma yajniyam). It 
seems clear that the achievement resulted in a name and, so to say, 
remained attached to them in the form of a name. In a similar passage, 
RV. 1, 72, 3, the poet adds “they brought themselves to (greater) per¬ 
fection” (or something of the same tenor: asudayanta tanvah sujatali 25 )). 
See also RV. 6, 1, 4 where the Angiras are said to have earned a good 
reputation (irava apart) and taken a name which is worthy of sacrificial 
worship, after they had traced Agni. I would venture the hypothesis 
that these places reflect the well-known custom of taking a new name 
when, or after, entering upon a new stage of one’s career, for instance — as 

1S ) Thurston, Ethnographic notes, p. 533. 

19 ) H. Webster, Le tabou, Paris 1952, p. 286. 

20 ) Russell, o.c.. III, p. 278; W. H. R. Rivers, The Todas, London 1906, p. 626. 

21 ) For particulars: H. Welch, The practice of Chinese Buddhism, Cambridge 
Mass. 1967, p. 279 ff. 

22 ) For Jainism see Sh. Bh. Deo, History of Jaina monachism, Poona 1956, 
p. 442. 

23 ) Renou, Etudes sur le vocabulaire du Rgveda, p. 11. 

24 ) Cf. Renou, E.V.P. XIII, p. 35 (translating RV. 6, 1, 4) “nom sacrificiel”. 

25 ) Less probable, with Geldner, o.c., I, p. 95 “. . . ihre Leiber vervollkommnet”, 
notwithstanding st. 5. 
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already observed — after undergoing puberty rites, in being initiated, 
after becoming a schoolboy (China) or father of a son etc. 26 ). After a feat 
of heroism or sagacity the performer is not the same as before and this 
means that he may, or should, take a new name. Thus educated Chinese 
people used to assume, after the completion of their studies, a title-name 
which they retained until the end of their lives. “Es ist nicht ungewohn- 
lich, dass ein Mann selber einen Namen nach einem denkwiirdigen Ereig- 
nis annimmt, die kriegerischen Sioux- und Pawni-Indianer z.B. nach 
einer tapferen Tat, die sippenstolzen und geldliebenden (amerikanischen) 
Nordwest-stamme nach der sagenhaften Geschichte ihres Geschlechtes 
in Zusammenhang mit den grossen Geschenkfesten. Einige Namen darf 
man also am ehesten mit Titeln vergleichen” 27 ). “Es ist . . . iiblich, dass 
der Kindername bei der Mannbarkeitsweihe weggeworfen wird, wahrend 
der die Jungen als ‘neue Menschen’ auferstehen, und dass man sich unter 
gewissen Eormen des Kannibalismus den Namen des Opfers aneignet” 28 ). 

A similar custom was mutatis mutandis known to the Vedic Indians 
who, whilst assuming a new dignity could also take a new name. Just as 
the light gods, to whom special oblations are made are called the devasu- 29 ) 
and so come to have two names, the man who is consecrated obtains 
a second name; “for the very rite of consecration is his second name” 
(SB. 9, 4, 3, 13), the commentator adding that he who has, for example, 
performed the Vajapeya is called a Vdjapeyaydjin. Other such titles or 
qualifications are Darsapurnamdsaydjin “One who has performed the 
sacrificial rites of Full and New Moon” (TS. 2, 2, 2, 1) and Somayajin 
(K^S. 4, 2, 45) 8 °). 

Hence also the statement that Agni, the god who knows all ritual 
ways 31 ), made himself, or took, the name Rbhu which is worth invoking 
(RV. 3, 5, 6): the same name is applied to this god at 2, 1, 10 “Thou, 
Agni, art Rbhu”, this sukta identifying Agni with a number of divinities 
and attributing him various functions. 

XII 

There can be no doubt that already at an early date and also in com¬ 
paratively simple formulas and supplications an extended succession of 

26 ) See e.g. K. Birket-Smith, Geschichte der Kultur, Zurich 1946, p. 334; 
J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, abr. ed., London 1957, p. 327 (with too one-sided 
an interpretation). 

27 ) Birket-Smith, o.c., p. 333. 

28 ) Birkeb-Smith, o.c., p. 334. 

29 ) See J. C. Heesterman, The ancient Indian royal consecration, Thesis Utrecht 
1957, p. 69 ff. 

30 ) Cf. e.g. also Mbh. 13, 69, 7. 

31 ) This translation of vaydndni seems for the time being least improbable 
(see also Renou, in Die Sprache, I, Festschrift—W. Havers, Vienna 1949, p. 11 ff.). 
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names was much desired in order to enhance their efficacy. Prayers to 
be muttered “in the morning after rising, at noon and at the end of the 
day” and expected to give peace and prosperity to those who pronounce 
them may practically consist of a series of names and epithets, introduced 
by one of the formulas “I bow to . . “I seek the shelter of . . “I 
seek refuge with . . or some words of a similar meaning and followed 
by the entreaty to destroy “the sins or evil of the speaker” (see e.g. 
VamanaP. 2, 59, 65 ff.). The extremely frequent namah formulas were, 
however, already known in Vedic ritual: (KapKS. 4, 6; Ap&S. 6, 11, 3) 
rudra mrclandrbhava dhurte namas te ’stu, pasupate trayasvainam “0 Rudra, 
be gracious, Anarbhava be gracious, O Injury (Injurer), homage to thee, 
0 Pasupati, protect him”. We can readily agree with the author of the 
Kapisthalakathasamhita that the names mentioned before ‘homage’ are 
the god’s formidable or inauspicious ( krurdni ) names. 

Already in the earliest documents this polyonymy did not only exist, 
but also attracted the attention of authors. The poets of RV. 3, 20, 3 
and 8, 11, 5 make mention of the many names of Agni: RV. 8, 11, 5 
(this may refer to the god’s aspects or manifestations) whereas the author 
of SB. 1, 7, 3, 8 provides us with a specification: the peoples of the eastern 
regions call him Sarva; the Bahikas, Bhava, other names being Pasunam 
pati (“Lord of cattle or animals”), Rudra, Agni. As already observed 
by my predecessors '-) this passage is of considerable interest as showing 
the tendency towards identifying originally distinct and (probably also) 
apparently local Vedic gods. The same god is VS. 2, 2; SB. 1, 3, 3, 17 
given three names, viz. Lord of the Earth, Lord of the World, and Lord 
of Beings ( bhutapataye svdhd, bhuvanapataye svdhd, bhutdnam pataye 
svdhd). That is to say, the text speaks of three Agnis and Mahidhara 
on VS. 2, 2 of his three brothers. The otherwise anonymous three-named 2 ) 
god who at AV. 6, 74, 3 is invoked together with the Vasus and the 
Maruts may, according to the commentary and modern interpreters, 
be Agni, who is present in the three regions of the universe; RV. 3, 20, 2, 
where this god is said to have three faculties gaining the vegetative power, 
three abodes, three tongues and three bodies, lends probability to this 
supposition. At AV. 19, 39, 2 the plant Jcustha is said to have three ‘names’, 
two of which seem to be “By-no-means-killing” and “By-no-means- 
harming” 3 ). So much seems clear that this medicinal plant is said to 
have three —and this is the number of totality — wholesome properties. 

The interpretation given by the commentary of AV. 6, 82, 1 is no doubt 
correct, especially if the reading of AV. Paipp. 19, 7, 4 is preferred: 
this text, which was to be recited in a rite to obtain a wife, opens with 
a mention of the name of Indra in his quality as Vrtrahan etc.: dgacchata 

b See e.g. J. Eggeling, in Sacred Books of the East, XII, Oxford 1882, p. 201, n. 2. 

2 ) For the significance of the number “three” see also Visnuism and Sivaism, 
p. 8. 

3 ) Cf. Whitney-Lanman, o.c., p. 959. 
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. . . nama grhndmi ... I indrasya vrtraghno rdjho . . . (i.e. vartamdnaga- 
manasya ... / indrasya pritikaram vrtrahddindmadheyam uccdrayami, 
comm.). As to the epithet Vrtrahan: the god who is able to destroy the 
most terrible demon can also avert danger and mishap from a single 
individual 4 ). “Vrtra is evil. With the help of Indra, the slayer of Vrtra, 
he thus slays evil, Vrtra, who ever keeps him from well-being ( bhuti -), 
from what is good and salutary ( kalydna -), and from meritorious work” 
(SB. 11, 1, 5, 7). 

When Agni is requested to go with the name of Ayu this means “in 
his capacity of Ayu”, or simply “as (Agni) Ayu” (VS. 5, 9). The term dyu- 
stands for “(a full) life(-time)”. In connection with these words SB. 3, 
5, 1, 32 says “The life they passed away from” (or, rather, with the 
Kanva rec. “the life which passed away”), “that he bestows on him, 
with that he re-animates him” (yat prddhanvat tad asminn ayur dadhati, 
tad enam samirayati). Another example of one or more ‘names’ mentioned 
to characterize a being or entity or to give an idea of one or more aspects 
of its nature occurs RV. 10, 181, 1. 

In this connection a reference may be inserted to the well-known story 
of the origin of Rudra-Siva’s many names: as an infant he cried ( rud-) 
and was therefore called Rudra, crying seven times more he was given 
seven other names (cf. SB. 6, 1 , 3, 10; KB. 6, 2-9; VisnuP. 1 , 8, 2 ff.; 
MarkP. 52, 2 ff. etc.). The question may arise as to whether this mythical 
tale had not been somehow concocted under the influence of definite 
socio-religious customs prevalent in part of the Indian subcontinent. 
“After a birth among the Kois of the Godavari district, the child is well 
washed on the seventh day, and all the neighbours and near relations 
assemble together to name it. Having placed the child on a cot they . . . 
pronounce some name which they think suitable for it. If the child cries, 
they take it as a sign that they must choose another name and so they . . . 
substitute another name, until the child shows its approbation by ceasing 
to cry”. Among the Jhadi Telenga “a child is named on the seventh or 
eighth day after birth by the old women. If it is much given to crying 
they consider the name unsuitable and change it, repeating those of 
deceased relatives. When the child stops crying at the mention of a partic¬ 
ular name, they consider that the relative mentioned has been born 
again in the child and name it after him.” 5 ). 

Indian authors have a sort of natural bent for classification and system- 


4 ) J. Gonda, Epithets in the Itgveda, The Hague 1959, p. 52. 

5 ) E. Thurston, Ethnographic notes in Southern India, Madras 1906, p. 543 f. 
and B.V. Russell, Tribes and castes, III, p. 241. In illustration of the occurrence of 
names derived from an event at the moment of a person’s birth such mythical 
motifs may be adduced as the well-known puranic passage: “When the rsis used 
friction upon the left hand of Vena, a creature of short statue sprang from it. They 
said to him: ‘Please, be seated (nisldatu bhavan)’. From it sprang up the Nlsadas...” 
(e.g. BmdP. 1, 36, 143 ff.; BhagP. 4, 14, 45). 
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atization and so the use, in religious practice, of the names of one and the 
same god may be found distributed over a plurality of beings. “0 lord, 
the gods speak about you as Siva, the Siddhas as Hara, the great rsis 
as Sthanu, the yaksas as Bhlma, men as Mahesvara, the Bhutas as Bhu- 
tadhipa; the Nisacaras (Night-walkers, raksasas) praise thee as Ugra, 
the holy Fathers bow before you as Bhava . . (VamanaP. 2, 44, 64 f.). 
Even if they are not based on genuine tradition the interest of these 
lists is not inconsiderable, because they may, to a certain extent, attest 
to a belief, on the part of the authors, of a certain meaningful correspond¬ 
ence between the god’s names and the character of his worshippers. 
The Highest Being of the raksasas is, of course, the “Terribly powerful 
One”; the rsis obviously are ascetic saints who revere him as the “Immov¬ 
able pillarlike god”; for men he simply is the Great Lord. 

There is on the other hand the well-known tendency to identify divine 
beings while regarding their names as denoting their different aspects 
or manifestations. Even in the present century the Balinese consider 
Sri identical with Uma, Durga, Giriputri, Mother PrthivI etc., believing 
these names to correspond with the aspect or capacity in which the goddess 
appears or makes her presence felt. 6 ) 

Whatever the correct interpretation of AV. 8, 9, 15, so much is clear 
that the number of the names of a being may correspond to, or be correlated 
with, the same number of other entities or events: a cow with five names 
is associated with five milkings, five dawnings, five seasons and five regions 
(of the universe). See also AV. 9, 9, 2. 

XIII 

The name and the thing named being in so-called primitive x ) and 
archaic thought one and the same or at least much more intimately 
associated than we are accustomed to accept, the knowledge or utterance 
of a name is widely assumed to be a potent means of exerting influence 
upon, or through, the person or thing denoted by it, of securing control 
of the march of events, of anticipating inimical attacks, of procuring 
oneself safety 2 ). Names are therefore an important feature in prayers 
as well as magical formulas. SB. 11,1, 6, 12 “whosoever knows samvatsara- 
(“year”) to be the same as sarvatsara- (a form invented for the sake of 
an ‘etymological explanation’) is not overcome by any evil which, by 

6 ) See C. J. Grader, in Tijdschrift voor Indisohe Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde 83 
(Batavia-Djakarta 1949), p. 403. 

J ) For this term see e.g. G. van der Leeuw, La structure de la mentalite primitive, 
Paris 1928 and J. Gonda, The character of the Indo-European moods, Wiesbaden 
1928, p. 23 ff. 

2 ) See e.g. V. Henry, La magie dans l’lnde antique, Paris 1904, passim; H. Usener, 
Gotternamen, Bonn 2 1929, p. 336 f. 
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may a (incomprehensible and supernormal creative power), steals upon 
him (tsar-) and who knows thus overcomes the one at whom he is aiming”. 
SB. 4, 6, 7, 20 the man who knows the sense of the name purascaranam 
(“preparation”) applied to the adhvaryu who walks, as it were, in front, 
stands, as it were, in front through prosperity and glory (pura iva ha 
vai sriya yasasa hhavati). 

The name indeed furnishes the clue to an understanding of facts and 
events. The man who knows something which belongs to the past, in casu 
the earth which existed previous to this worldly reality, by name may 
think himself a knower of ancient things: AV. 11, 8, 7 yetd dsid bhumih 
purvd ... I yo vai tarn vidydn namathd sd manyeta puranavit. As long as 
that former earth remains nameless it cannot be identified so as to become 
an object of knowledge. At RV. 1, 156, 3, enjoining the eulogists to 
pronounce Visnu’s name, the addition “with full knowledge” (“knowing 
(it well)”: janantah) is not senseless. Pronouncing the name without 
knowing its meaning does not bring about the result intended. The next 
quarter of the stanza is no doubt a reference to this result: “we hope 
to enjoy (receive) thy benevolence”. As is well known the effective power 
of knowledge —i.e. of mental identification — is often said to be indis¬ 
pensable in performing a rite 3 ). The statement “Usas knows the name 
of the first day” at RV. 1, 123, 9 therefore means, not only that (the 
goddess of) dawn was there at the time of the first day —that is, that 
she arose then already 4 ) —, but also that she fully understood what was 
its nature and essence with the implication that it was dependent on her, 
that she could exert a certain influence upon it. 

The mere ritual pronouncement or ‘imposition’ 5 ) of a name suffices 
to make the bearer of the name present just as an (other) important 
element of a mantra may suffice to convert a wish or an intention into 
an actual accomplished fact: SB. 4, 5, 2, 4 “. . . even though it is not 
ten months old, he makes it one of ten months by means of the sacred 
formula (containing the words “of ten months”)”. SB. 2, 2, 4, 13 f. it 
reads: “Auspicious ( bhadram ), indeed, is what we have produced here, 
who have produced the cow (go-) ; for, verily, she is sacrificial worship, 
for without the cow, verily, no sacrificial worship is performed; she indeed, 
is also food, whatever (it is). That (the word go-), then, is a name of these 
(cows), and so it is of sacrificial worship: let him, therefore, repeat 6 ) it, 


3 ) I refer to H. Oldenberg, Vorwissenschaftliche Wissenschaft, Gottingen 
1919, p. 5. 

4 ) Geldner, o.c., I, p. 171 referring to RV. 10, 10, 6. 

5 ) “. . . nous verrons par exemple la seule imposition du nom conferer a. la 
statue une vie magique” (B. Ph. Groslier, Angkor, Paris 1956, p. 9). If a king, 
and even a god is not “proclaimed” “he cannot display his special power” (AiB. 8, 
12 , 5 ). 

6 ) Thus also Eggeling, in S.B.E. XII, p. 326. The meaning “avoid” would 
perhaps be possible here (viz. in daily, or ‘profane’ use??), but not in the second 
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(as it were) saying “Good, right!” and verily, whosoever, knowing this, 
repeats it, (as it were) saying: “Good, right!” with him these (cows) 
multiply, and the sacrifice will incline to him” ?). 

So much is clear from AY. 6, 82, 1 ») that the name of the god Indra - 
and the commentator is no doubt right that this in the first place means 
his name Vrtrahan (occurring in pada c), which “causes pleasure (to the 
god)” 9 )—is pronounced in order to cite him and to make an appeal 
to him for help. 

The belief in the efficacy of this knowledge has, it is well known, devel¬ 
oped also into a motif in popular tales. It may for instance be conjectured 
that the Pali Jataka no 380 about a king who was not allowed to marry 
a girl before he could guess or find out her name reflects the common 
belief that knowledge of a name gives access or enables the knower to 
take possession of the entity it stands for. 

It even was expedient to know the name of an assembly or place for 
meetings if one would strive for victory in debate or deliberations: AV. 
7, 12, 2 and AVP. 20, 21, 3, the name(s) being different in both recensions; 
subhadrdsi scirasvati in AVP. “thou art very auspicious, 0 Sarasvatl 
(the goddess Speech or Eloquence)” is quite apposite; AVS. has “joking” 
(narista). 

I he knowledge of, and insight into, the hidden meaning of a name 
entitles the knower also to the sympathy etc. of his fellow-beings: JUB. 
4, 10, 4, 6 (4, 21, 6) tad dha tadvanam ndma. tadvanam ity updsitavyam. 
sa ya etad evam vedabhi hainam sarvdni bliutani samvanchanti “verily 
it is tadvana- by name. As tadvana- it is to be worshipped. Who knows 
this thus, for him all beings long (they want or desire him)”. A more 
complicated case of the beneficial influence of a name is told JB. 3, 169: 
As soon as they saw Asamati’s fire, they knew that it was the fire called 
Varuthya (i.e. “Affording protection”). Agni, you should know, had 
revealed his name to Asamati: “I am Varuthya by name; whoever satisfies 
you with this name, for him you should do whatever he wishes”. They 
turned to the fire, implored Agni and so they caused Asamati to ask 
what was their desire. 

I bus the formal recital of personal names to secure control over their 
owners was also in Vedic times a feature of magical procedures. The 
statement that the ninety-nine names of the female destroyers — or some 
expression of similar purport —of the poison have been enumerated is 
no doubt to declare that the magical operator had succeeded in rousing 


occurrence. Eggeling’s supposition that there may be a “play on the words” 
upanamuka- “inclining to him” and upandman- “a by-name” (which is not in the 
text) is not convincing. 

7 ) The commentator observes: tdsam gavam yajnasya. ca sadharanam ekam 
namopadiiya pra&amsati tad va iti. 

8 ) See Whitney-Lanman, o.c., p. 342. 

9 ) We may add Vasava and Satakratu of pada d. 
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them to action (RV. 1 ,191, 13). A study of African ritual used for exorcising 
revealed that as soon as a demon or evil spirit who is supposed to cause 
a person’s illness mentions his name his power is broken and the patient 
is recovering 19 ). The man who wishes to have complete power over a 
demon should know his complete name n ). Is this, as suggested already 
by Victor Henry 12 ), the clue to an understanding of AV. 1, 7, 1 ?: stuvanam 
agnedvaha ydtudhdnam . . . “Bring hither, 0 Agni (whose help is implored 
for discovering evil-doers), the evil-doer while ‘praising himself’ . . .”; 
ancient Indian praising indeed comprises mention of names and character¬ 
istics of the person concerned. If, also in ancient India, some malign 
influence or other, or some form of evil is to be counteracted successfully, 
it must be determined, its name must be known and formally pronounced. 
Hence AV. 6, 83, 2, a text which was used to remove the disease called 
apacit 13 ): “One is spotted, one whitish . . .; of all have I mentioned the 
name; go away, not slaying (our men)”. It was indeed imperative that 
one should know the name of the evil power which brought about a disease. 
AV. 1, 25, 2 f, — a text against fever, prescribed in a remedial rite (Kausi- 
kaS. 26, 25)— If thou art flame, or if glow . . ., hrudu 14 ) by name art 
thou, 0 god of the yellow one . . .”. The text is to accompany and to 
consecrate a magical rite consisting in the heating of an axe which has 
to warm the water for sprinkling the patient. 

A formal mention of a personal name and its inclusion in a magical 
foimula secures control over its owner. It is therefore a constant feature 
of magical procedures in many countries. Cf. e.g. SB. 5, 2, 4, 20 “In what¬ 
ever direction from there his evil-wisher is looking back thither he offers 
• • • > h 1111 indicate the name of that one, saying: ‘We have slain so-and- 

so! So-and-so has been killed!’ Thus he kills the powers of destruction”. 

The belief that naming the person against whom witchcraft is directed 
is a condition sine qua non seems also to underlie the thought expressed 
in the difficult line AV. 10, 1, 11 (= AVPaipp. 16, 36, 1) ydt te pitfbhyo 
dddato yajne va ndma jagrhuh / samdesydt sdrvasmdt papdt . . . which may 
mean “In that they (definite persons) have mentioned thy name whilst 
offeiing to the lathers or (while being engaged in) sacrificing (to the 
gods), let the plants free thee from all evil which was done on purpose 
{samdesyat)”. As the text is directed against witchcraft and those who 

10 ) E. Dammann, Die Religionen Afrikas, Stuttgart 1963, p. 114. Remember 
the fairy tale of Rumpelstiltskin. 

n ) See e.g. R. Hirzel, Der Name, Abh. Sachs. Ges. d. Wiss., Leipzig 1921, p. 17. 

12 ) V. Henry, La magie dans 1’Inde antique, Paris 1904, p. 168: “. . . fais qu’il 
se nomme aveo emphase” < “il se vantera”. 

13 ) ... apacit designe le mal connu dans la medecine classique sous le nom 
d apaci ... II s’agit . . . d’adenopathies se presentant d’abord sous la forme de 
nodules isoles, puis devenant confluentes et qui . . . peuvent suppurer” (J. Filliozat, 
La doctrine classique de la medecine indienne, Paris 1949, p. 91). 

14 ) The form of this name is quite uncertain, the readings of the manuscripts 
varying considerably. 
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practise it, “mentioning one’s name” may in this connection be an indication 

of sinister designs. .. f 

There are some places in the Atharvaveda which attest to the behel 

that a god’s protection or co-operation may be secured by pronouncing 
his name. Thus it reads in a text to be recited for a ksatnya’s security 
from death (6, 76, 4): “They who are aiming at him 15 ) do not loll the 
ksatriya who, knowing, pronounces the name of Agni m order to (secure) 
length of life”. In AV. 19, 49, 7 a the reading of the manuscripts may be 
retained: mmya ha ndma dadhise «). That in invoking Night for protection 
against thieves etc. the poet addresses this goddess by an appropriate 
name is quite intelligible and that this name should be “Pin, Stick”- 
perhaps as an adaptation, by way of popular etymology, of a derivative 
of iam- “to be calm or quiet” - is not completely incredible; the explanation 
of the commentary samyd: satrusamanasamarthd may be a felicitous 
guess rather than an absurdity”). At AV. 19, 48, 6 Night, implored for 
protection, is called “ghee-dripping” - a reference to the beneficial morning- 
dew-and the addition “as such Bharadvaja knows thee” creates the 
impression that this name was only known to such initiated authorities 
as that reputed rsi. The belief in a close connection between name and 
(place of) origin accounts for the occurrence of a variant formulation 
such as AV. 4, 9, 10 “If thou (an ointment employed for protection) 
art of the three-peaked (mountain), or if thou art called ‘the one of the 
Yamuna’, both thy names are auspicious; by them protect us, 0 oint¬ 
ment” 18 ). ... 

It is at first sight surprising that the awful (tvesam) name of the terrible 

and much dreaded god Rudra should be praised (RV. 2, 33, 8) as Geld- 
ner’s 19 ) translation (of grnimasi) has it, because praise is a form o 
strengthening and adding to a god’s power 20 ). The purport of the poem 
is however to request the god for help (st. 2; 3 etc.), to avert his wrath, 
to rouse him to action in the interest of those speaking and their patrons. 
Making formal mention of a god’s name is on the other hand also a means 
of exerting influence upon the god whose identity is revealed and. whose 
true nature is known to the speaker. Said the Egyptian god Ra: My 
parents gave me my name, and it remained hidden in my body since 
my birth, that no magician might have magic power over me 21 )• A 
companion passage is RV. 10, 84, 5: “We make ceremonious mention 
of thy name, 0 overpowering one; we know the source where thou origi- 


1 5 ) For paryayin- compare RV. 1, 27, 8 etc. paryetdr-. 

16 ) I refer to Whitney-Lanman, o.c., p. 981. 

17 ) Otherwise: Whitney-Lanman, l.c. The translation may be: “If thou bearest 

the name 8. . . (accent). 

is) For this place see also p. 15 etc. 
is) Geldner, o.c., I, p. 317. 

20 ) Gonda, Die Religionen Indiens, I, p. 24; 41. 

21) J. G. Frazer, Golden bough, abr. ed., London 1957, p. 343. 
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natest”. Here Manyu, Fury, is implored to protect those speaking and 
to enable them to conquer their enemies. Knowledge of a being’s origin 
and antecedents-which in daily life may even lead to downright black¬ 
mail-is another method of influencing or manipulating a person. 

The name of a god is a source of help, strength and encouragement. 
AV. 4, 9, 10 it reads: “If thou art So-and-so, or if thou art called So-and-so, 
both thy names are excellent; by them protect us, 0 ointment (-amulet)”. 
RV. 7, 32, 17 should not be translated: “Deinen Namen fleht jeder schutz- 
bedurftige Erdenbewohner hier an, du Vielgerufener” 22 ), but: “. . . desires, 
begs, wishes for” ( bhiksate ), and the epithet “much invoked one” ( puruhuta) 
is no redundancy. It would be superfluous to recall here the numerous 
parallels from other countries: cf. e.g. N.T., Ev. Mar. 16, 17 ev rep dvopari 
pov daifiovia exjiaXovai, and Acta Ap. 3, 6 elne de. ilergos ... ev rip ovo- 
fxan ’Iijoov Xgiarov rov Na^toQcdov neomdrei 23 ). For a similar reason the 
names of those men who proved themselves to be liberal patrons are inten¬ 
tionally and explicitly praised at RV. 1, 48, 4 (. . . ndma grndti nrnam). 

That the uttering of the name of a god may make that god present 24 ) 
and stimulate him into a display of helpfullness appears also from SB. 
3, 5, 1, 31 ff.: “He (the officiant) flings (the wooden sword) while mention¬ 
ing the names of the Agnis ... It is really with this one (the Agni who 
entered into the earth) that he now flings”. The text continues to say 
that after having dug up loose soil he puts it down with the words VS. 
5, 9 “Whatever inviolable sacrificial name of thine, therewith I lay thee 
down”. From the next paragraph it appears that the ceremony is “to 
worst one’s enemies”. 

A very interesting place is RV. 3, 37, 3 ndmani te satakrato visvdbhit 
girbhir imahe / mdrdbhimdtisdhye “we approach thy names, 0 thou of 
a hundredfold resourcefulness, with all laudatory invocations, in order, 
0 Indra, to conquer (the) insidious (wiles of our antagonists)”. In the 
next stanza it is the manifestations and localizations of his power, his 
presence through which the god is extolled and in which the poet cum 
suis delight (. . . dhdmabhih . . . mahayamasi / mdrasya . . .) 25 ). Invoking 
the god Indra gatakratu, in order to display his strength and superior 
power (st. 1; 9) the priests direct his eyes and attention to the interests 
of their patrons (st. 2), whose plans and hopes the god is expected to 
further. It is not surprising that the poet should attempt to gain access 
to the god by various ways and methods. The explicit appeal made to 
the names however proves that they represented his power and essence. 
Just as mantras, expressing the intention of a ritual act, consecrate it, 
so mentioning names has in definite circumstances a consecratory force: 

22 ) Geldner, o.c., II, p. 209. 

23) w. Heitmiiller, Im Namen Jesu, Gottingen 1903. 

24) gee e.g. Heiler, o.c. p. 275 ff. and the bibliography p. 275, n. 28. 

25) Cf. Gonda, Dhaman, p. 40. 
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SB. 9, 3, 3, 9 “As to why he offers while mentioning names, —it is thus 
in mentioning his (in casu, Agni’s) names that he consecrates him” {yad 
veva namagraham juhoti namagrdham evainam etad abhisincati). 

The name of a god pronounced for consecratory purposes may also 
bring about the effectiveness of a potent, though mechanical, means of 
protecting oneself against ill-luck, misfortune etc. Those who bind on 
an amulet made of wood of the jahgida tree used, according to the commen¬ 
tary on AV. 19, 36, 1 to pronounce the name of Indra. The text of AV. 
19, 36 itself ascribes this custom to the seers (of yore) when the gods in 
the beginning made the jahgida a remedy. 

An interesting instance of the creative, inaugurative and consecratory 
force of the solemn utterance of a name occurs SB. 9, 2, 1, 9 describing- 
one of the propitiatory ceremonies in connection with Agni and the great 
fire-place: “. . . By means of the oblation he makes them (a number of 
names of Agni) a deity: for whatever deity the oblation is prepared that 
deity (they are), not that deity for whom it is not prepared. And, in 
calling them by their names, he also thereby places those fires along with 
this fire”. Making something powerful the object of a sacrificial ceremony 
while mentioning its name or giving it a name one establishes it among 
the deities. 

There is no reason why other powers such as potent plants, incense 
etc. should be excluded from these invocations: AV. 19, 38, 2 “If, 0 
guggulu (bdellium, used as a perfume, medicament etc.; the text is to 
counteract the causes of disease), thou art from the river, or if also from 
the ocean, the name of both have I mentioned, that this man may be 
uninjured”. 

This belief seems also to furnish the clue to a better understanding 
of AV. 4, 38, 7 which probably belonged to an invocation of divine powers 
for the sake of young cattle 26 ): “Here we bind the calf (or, probably, 
“calves”, with some mss. and the comm.). According to name (yathanamd) 
we have power over you (plur.)”. It is difficult to discover the significance 
of the compound vifaanamnili which AV. 7, 75, 2 qualifies cows. The 
general impression made by this short text is that of a charm or prayer 
to bring about the safe and sound return home of these animals; so in 
the context “. . . united, come unto me ... to this stall” the meaning may 
simply be “let no name (individual) be missing”. The reference to some 
head of cattle which know their names when summoned by the Voice at 
PB. 10, 3, 13 may probably be explained also from the custom of giving 
a cow a name (SB. 14, 2, 1, 7; KS. 34, 12: 45, 6). 

It may be asked whether the difficult stanza AV. 10, 7, 31 refers to a 
similar, or even creative, force of naming or mentioning the real name: 
ndma ndmna johaviti purd suryat purosasah / yad ajdh prathamdm sam- 

26 ) Gonda, The Savayajnas, p. 301. For the text see Whitney-Lanman, o.c., 
p. 216 f. 

if 
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babhuva sd ha tat svardjyam iyaya / ydsmdn ndnydt pdram asti bhutam. 
The text dealing with the skambha or “frame of creation” 27 ), the subject 
of the first line is in any case some representative of the idea of a primeval 
being. This being is said to have called aloud before (the phenomenal 
existence of dawn and sun) “name with name”, that is “more than one 
appellative word, many such words”; and (no doubt as a result of this 
activity) the aja-, whom we know to be the object of speculations on 
the basis of the homonymity of “unborn” and “goat” 28 ) came into being; 
this “creature” became the universal sovereign. 

Attention may finally be drawn also to the ritual prescription to mention 
the names of definite objects used in performing sacred acts while handling 
them. While laying down the so-called regional bricks (Agnicayana 29 )) 
one addresses them with the formulas mentioned VS. 14, 13 “Thou art 
the Queen, the Eastern region” etc., the SB. (8, 3, 1, 14) observing that 
these are their names: “he thus lays them down while naming them”: an 
act obviously important enough to require special mention. The commenta¬ 
tor Mahldhara says in explanation: . . . vaisvadevlvad iti pratidUam . . . 
pahca disyasamjhakd is taka upadadhati pancamim daksindm. uttareneti 
sutrdrtliah. diksabdopetatvan mantrandm disyd istakdh. digdevatyani pahca 
yajumsi . . . Compare SB. 7, 4, 2, 29; 8, 2, 1, 16; 8, 3, 2, 5; 6; 8, 4, 2, 14; 8, 
7, 1, 5 and see also SB. 9, 2, 1, 9 from which it likewise appears that in 
doing as is prescribed one “pleases” the names and achieves what is intend¬ 
ed. The mention of the name is on the one hand to identify the object 
handled or the deity dealt with (“for whatever deity the oblation is 
prepared, that deity (they are), not that deity for whom it is not prepared”) 
and on the other hand to execute the ritual act without failures and so 
as to bend the right powers to one’s will. 


XIV 

As is well known the so-called stotra literature and especially the 
namastotras J ) (“praise of names”) based on the names of God became in 
the course of time a peculiar feature of Hinduism. Thus the Laksmi- 
Tantra, a Visnuite text of the Pancaratra school, enjoins (34, 125 f.) 
the devotee ritually to satisfy the gods by pronouncing the mantra con¬ 
sisting of the names of the relevant deities preceded by the pranava (= the 
sacred syllable Om) and ending in namah “homage”. The names of the 
Lord, strung together 108, 300, a thousand, or 1008 times and constituting 
a hymn were learnt by heart and regularly repeated. This type of “praise” 

27 ) See Die Religionen Indiens, I, p. 33; 181. 

28 ) I refer to The Savayajnas, p. 64; 253, and to Whitney-Lanman, o.c., p. 593. 

20 ) See Die Religionen Indiens, I, p. 191 ff. 

x ) See also my book Visnuism and Sivaism, a comparison, London 1970, ch. I, 
p. 15 ff. and Maheswar Neog, 8ankaradeva and his times, Gauhati 1965, p. 348. 
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developing on a large scale into a literary and liturgical form of praise, 
adoration and magnification is based on the doctrine of the divine name 
as a means of protection or salvation. As such it is the easiest and best 
suited to the present age. Becoming usual especially in Visnuite and 
other more or less monotheistic milieus 2 ) the recitation of the names 
was considered a device for meditatively identifying oneself with aspects 
of the god’s nature, the easiest method of promoting one’s spiritual 
welfare and best suited for the present age in which higher spiritual 
qualifications are generally speaking difficult of attainment. Thus famous 
saints living in different regions of India have not only left songs in the 
local languages in praise of God, but also shorter formulae expressing 
faith, devotion, surrender and obeisance added to a brief string of divine 
names 3 ). One example may suffice here: in the XVIII th century the 
Bengal poet Ramprasad Sen made the following verses: “I shall not 
be reborn in this world; I shall not be reborn in the womb of a mother, 
0 Bhavani (= Kali), Bhairavi, Syama. . . . Siva alone has understood 
thy greatness, O Tara. While singing the name of my Mother, all sins 
have been taken from me. Deign to show me, 0 Mother, mount Kailasa, 
the City of the gods” 4 ). 

Not infrequently these addresses or harangues assume the character 
of a mixture of eulogies, identifications, statements of the deity s qualities 
and manifestations 5 ), his nature and identity, names and epithets, indi¬ 
cations of his functions, references to his great exploits and to the posi¬ 
tion he occupies in the religious life of his adorers. Thus it reads VamanaPur. 
1, 8, 48 ff.: “(Prahlada said:) ‘0 lord (Narayana is addressed); who is 
able to conquer thee? Which person can excel thee? For thou art Narayana, 
Ananta, PItavasas (the One dressed in yellow), Janardana; thou (art) 
god Pundarlkaksa (the Lotus-eyed One), thou (art) Visnu, the Holder 
of the Sarnga bow. Thou art the imperishable Great Lord, ever-existing 
and the Highest of Persons. On thee the yogins meditate, the inspired 
seers praise thee, the absolved students of the Veda mutter thy name 
(japanti snatalcas tvarn ca) and those versed in sacrificial ritual worship 
thee by means of rites ( yajanti tvam ca yajnikah). Thou art Acyuta 6 ), 
Hrslkesa, Cakrapani (the Discus-holder), Dharadhara (the Sustainer of 

2 ) For Tantrism see e.g. A. Avalon, The Great Liberation, Madras 1953, passim. 

3 ) V. Raghavan, The Indian heritage, Bangalore 1956, p. LXXV. 

4 ) M. Lupsa, Chants a Kali, Pondichery 1967, p. 133. 

6 ) The observation made in connection with a deity’s names and his identity 
with the divine bearers of names: “it is not possible to describe his qualities (guucih) 
even in a hundred years’’ (Mbh. 13, 160, 44 Bo.) shows that the author was conscious 
of a close connection between names and qualities. At Mbh. 12, 284, 165 Bo. it 
reads, in connection with a sahasi’anamastotra, not only that neither Brahma or 
Govinda (Krsna - Visnu) nor the r$is of yore are able to know the majesty or peculiar 
virtue or efficacy (of the names) and that the very subtle or minute embodiments 
(murtayah) of the god remain hidden from view. 

6 ) For this name see a paper which is to appear elsewhere. 
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the earth), the Great Fish (i.e. Visnu’s first avatara), Hayasiras (the 
One with the Horse-head 7 )), the Supreme Tortoise (the second avatara), 
the enemy of Hiranyaksa, the Illustrious One, Bhagavan, the Boar (the 
third avatara); thou art also the destroyer of my (Prahlada’s) father, 
the Man-lion, (thou art) Brahma, the Three-eyed god (Siva), Agni, Yama, 
Varuna, Vayu, Surya, the Moon, the movable and the stationary, 0 
omnipresent Lord; thou art the earth, light, space, water . . . , omni¬ 
present and imperishable; the only way of satisfying and winning thee 
is bhakti, 0 guru of the world!” See also ibid. 2, 26, 62 ff. (Siva). 

Hence the frequent difficulty in translating hymns, addresses and 
similar passages. Should we use capital letters, may we leave words untrans¬ 
lated? Names, common nouns used as proper nouns, so-called personi¬ 
fications, and what would seem to us to be abstract ideas are often used 
indiscriminately to characterize a divine being. Compare e.g. MarkPur. 
78, 53 ff. Brahma praising (the) Yoganidra (Visnu’s Sleep): “Thou art 
Svaha, thou art Svadha; . . . thou hast sound for thy soul . . . thou art 
(the) Savitri . . .; thou art the Great Knowledge . . ., the Night of the 
world’s destruction . . ., Shame, Nourishment, Contentment . . .” In 
Pargiter’s translation 8 ) Ambilca, the Great Mother, is also styled Good 
Fortune, Intelligence, Modesty and so on (ibid. a. 84) ®). 

However, here also a common and widespread Hinduist practice is 
rooted in the Vedic past. It is true that in many Rgvedic hymns the 
same name of the god addressed is several times repeated — thus Agni’s 
name occurs eight times in the nine stanzas of RV. 1, 1 — , this does 
not alter the fact that there are various exceptions: in his aspect as Vais¬ 
vanara the same god is alternately praised as Agni and as Vaisvanara, 
Agni Vaisvanara and Jatavedas Vaisvanara (RV. 1, 59); the invocation 
RV. 8, 5, 32 is addressed to the Asvins, Nasatyas; or a name is immediately 
followed by a number of epithets: RV. 3, 11, 4 agmm siinum sdnasrutam 
sdhaso jatavedasam / vahnirn devd akrnvata 10 ). The alternation of names 
and frequent epithets in the same stanza is already in the Rgveda far 
from rare, oft recurring epithets appropriated to a definite god being 
preferred to a repeated mention of his name e.g. 1, 63, 4 indra . . . sura 
“0 hero”; 7, 84, 4 Indra and Varuna, followed by Aditya (= V.) and 
hero (= I.) 11 ). Compare e.g. also VS. 12, 8; 16; 18; 20; 22 where Agni figures 
also as Angiras, Jatavedas, the Manly-souled One, Son of victorious 
power etc. It must therefore be conceded that notwithstanding the length, 
the context and the often stereotyped character of many Hinduist stotras 
of the type “He who is the . . . Soul of all, the destroyer of the sacrifice 
of Daksa, Sankara, the Trident-holder, Sarva, the Three-eyed One, 

7 ) See R. H. van Gulik, Hayagriva, Thesis Utrecht 1935. 

8 ) F. E. Pargiter, The Markandeya Purana, Calcutta 1904, p. 482 ff. 

9 ) See also B. K. Kakati, The Mother goddess Kamakhya, Gauhati 1940. 

10 ) For other instances see Epithets in the Rgveda, p. 169. 

u) For many other instances ibidem, p. 167 f. 
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whose mount is a bull, whose banner is a cloud, the killer of enemies, 
whom some people call the Lord (Isvara), Siva, Sthanu, Bhava, Hara 
. . (VamanaP. 2, 26, 36; see also ibid. 2, 27, 32; 2, 44, 92) they impress 
us as a development of simpler and shorter forms such as: “0 Rudra, 
thou of appeasing remedies, of dark crests, performer of deeds, smite the 
dispute of (my) opponent” (AV. 2, 27, 6); the 5 th stanza of the Visnu 
hymn RV. 7, 100 may be called an unpretentious miniature namastotra: 
“Today I extol (proclaim: prd . . . iamsami), 0 Sipivista 12 ), this name 
of thine, ... I, the weak one, praise thee, the strong one who dwellest 
beyond this space”. Another Rgvedic text worth recalling in this connection 
is 10, 63, 2 visva hi vo namasydni vandyd ndmdni deva utd yajniydni vali 
“Denn all eure Namen sind ehrwurdig, lobwiirdig, ihr Gotter, und anbe- 
tungswert” (Geldner) 13 ); “Car tous vos noms sont dignes d’hommage, 
dignes de louange, dieux, vos (noms sont) aussi dignes du sacrifice” 
(Renou) 14 ). It is hardly necessary to point out that the milieus which 
produced and received these stanzas, were, more or less consciously, 
inclined to think that the gods could be praised and adored through 
their names, these being a medium through which man is able to commu¬ 
nicate with them, a sort of addresses where the unseen is supposed to 
have taken up, at least with part of its being, its residence. This interpreta¬ 
tion is not contradicted by places such as the following. Among the 
formulas to be pronounced in fashioning the embryonic Agni (SB. 6, 7, 
2, 6 ff.) is VS. 12, 4 “the yajus formulas are thy name”; that means 
“these (formulas) are his name Agni by which they call him” (SB. 6, 7, 
2, 6). At SB. 11, 2, 3, 4 ff. name ( nama) and form (riipam) are explicitly 
said to be brahman’s two great abhve 15 ) and yalcse: both terms are dif¬ 
ficult to translate, but the former may be taken to refer to “alles Gewalti- 
ge” 16 ) and as to the latter “manifestation of some divine power” does 
not seem to miss at least one essential aspect. 

The Satarudriya litany of VS. 16 which, consisting of 66 stanzas, is 
to accompany no less than 425 oblations and is addressed to the hundred 
Rudras or hundred aspects, forms, powers of the great god Rudra —there 
are also other versions 17 ) — has all characteristics of a full-fledged stotra: 
the opening formula “Homage to . . .” is often repeated, the god’s wrath 
is deprecated, his favour implored, prayers and references to his aspects, 
weapons, outward appearance, deeds and kindness shown are inserted, 

12 ) For this name see J. Gonda, Aspects of early Visnuism, The Hague 1954, p. 106. 

13 ) For yajniya- see however p. 39 f.; 56 f. 

14 ) Renou, E.V.P. V, p. 53. 

15 ) Not, with Monier-Williams, Dictionary, p. 80, s.v. abhva- “monstrosity, 
monster” (“immense power” is worth considering); “force”, Eggeling, S.B.E. 
XLIV, p. 28; “un principe de mal, la contre-partie de la lumiere et un aura mys- 
tfhieuse des divinhAs”, Renou, in J.A. 241, p. 167 ff. (or it may refer to a “masse 
indffmissable”, Renou, E.V.P. X, p. 63). 

16 ) W. Neisser, Zum Worterbuch des Rgveda, I, Leipzig 1924, p. 74. 

17 ) See Keith, Veda of the Black Yajus School, p. 353. 
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the hymn itself is said to be auspicious, names and epithets such as 
Kapardin, Bhava, Nilagriva, Mountain-haunter, Lord of food, Lord of 
cattle etc. are not wanting. 

A fine specimen of a Vedic prayer is addressed to the red cow which 
is led up to the sacrificial enclosure to complete the full number of a 
thousand head of cattle. “Rising up he mutters in her ear: ‘O Ida, Ranti, 
Aditi, SarasvatT, Priya, Preyasi, Mahl, Visruti, these, O inviolable one, 
are thy names; proclaim me among the gods as a performer of meritorious 
ideas’ ” «) (TS. 7, 1, 6, 8; cf. VS. 47, 43; SB. 4, 5, 8, 10; PB. 20,15, 15 etc.). 
The fact that part of the names are translatable (Dear One etc.) is irre¬ 
levant. The author of the Satapatha-Brahmana adds that “these are her 
names with the gods”. 

We need not adduce more examples or enter into a more detailed 
analysis of these texts, For our purpose it should however be emphasized 
that the theorists were conscious of their characteristics and possibilities. 
Says Yaska, Nirukta 7, 5: “Of these (gods, viz. Agni, Vayu or Indra, 
Surya, that is, those gods who so to say represent the three parts of the 
universe, earth, atmosphere, heavens and thus constitute a triad) each 
receives many appellations on account of his supereminence, or the diver¬ 
sity of his function, just as a priest, although he is one, is called hotar, 
adhvaryu, brahman, udgatar”. Sankara, on BrhadarUp. 3, 9, 9 was to 
repeat the same idea in his own words: “The one God has different names, 
forms, activities, attributes and powers owing to differences of function”. 
The epic and puranic belief that God is pleased by eulogies containing 
some of his names, epithets and identities (VamanaP. 2, 44, 67 “being 
thus praised (stutah) by the lord of the demons Siva became pleased 
( pritiyuktali )”) is anticipated in the brahmanas: the author of SB. 9, 
1, 1, 24, quoting one of the stanzas of the Satarudriya litany (VS. 16, 
47) “Chaser, Lord of the (Soma plant), thou cleaver, coloured blue and 
red ...” observes that these (words) are names and forms ( ndmdni ca 
. . . rupdni ca) of him (Rudra): “he thus gratifies him by calling him by 
his names ( ndmagrdham evainam etat prindti)”. The same work, 9, 3, 3, 8 
making mention of the offering of a set of thirteen libations to the months, 
which here are apparently regarded as manifestations of Agni, states: 
“He then offers whilst mentioning names . . . these are his (Agni’s) names: 
it is by mentioning his names that he thus gratifies him” (the same expres¬ 
sion is used). A somewhat different formulation occurs SB. 9, 2, 1, 9 “And 
as to why he says: ‘To the man-seated one, vet ; to the water-seated one, 
vet etc.’, these are names of this Agni: these names he thereby pleases 
(. . . asyaivaitany agner ndmdni tany etat prindti)”. The line of thought 
may also be somewhat complicated: SB. 14, 2, 2, 12 “These are twelve 
names (which included in mantras have been solemnly pronounced); 
there are twelve months in a year, and the year is the sun ... ; thus it 
is him (the sun) he thereby pleases, and therefore there are twelve (names)”. 

18 ) See The Savayajnas, p. 193. 
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In view of the well-known bent of Indian authors for classificatory systems 
it was inevitable that part of Visnu’s names came to be distributed over 
the twelve months of the year: Mbh. 13, a. 109 Bo. informs the reader 
about the merit of worshipping Visnu Krsna under twelve names in the 
successive months. 

In many milieus these “prayers of names” came to be one of the most 
characteristic expressions of devotion, however much their recitation 
was apt to degenerate into verbal magic. Says the author of the Bhagavata- 
Purana (2, 3, 24): “That heart (of a man) is really made of stone, which 
does not become different by the mention of Hari’s names, when tears 
well up in the eyes and the hairs of the body stand erect”. That a long 
enumeration of the names of a god may be an effective means of influencing 
him and so constitute an element of a captatio benevolentiae is for instance 
also clear from Mbh. 14, 8, 12 ff.: on Samvartta’s advice, Marutta propi¬ 
tiates Siva on mount Munjavat by invoking the god with his many 
names in order to come into possession of definite treasures: tasmai 
bhagavate krtvd namah sarvaya vedhase / rudrdya sitikanthdya surupdya 
suvarcase // kapardine karalaya haryaksne varadaya ca . . . The names 
representing aspects of the god’s nature, the one who knows all or most 
of them wields power over him, gets on one of his weak sides and so succeeds 
in persuading him. The author of Mbh. 13, 17, 29 ff. does not fail to 
emphasize that hearing all 1008 names of Sarva (Siva) enables a man 
to obtain the fulfilment of all his desires. To us these names and their 
choice, frequency and combinations are valuable means of understanding 
the ideas fostered by the worshippers and the qualities attributed by 
them to the object of their adoration. 

As already observed by the editor of the Anusasanaparvan, Professor 
Dandekar 19 ), there are various types of namastotras, some Sivasahasra- 
namastotras (VaP. 1 , 30, 79 ff.; BrahmaP. 38, 40 ff. etc.) giving the names 
of the god mostly in the dative case, and often containing general de¬ 
scriptions rather than specific names of Siva. In the Visnusahasranama- 
stotra of Mbh. 13, 17, 30 ff. the names are mentioned invariably in the 
nominative, several names being repeated in order to bring their total 
number to 1008 or 1000. 

In this connection Nilakantha’s comment on Mbh. 13, 17, 30 ff. is 
worth quoting: Although in an enumeration of God’s 1008 names for 
eulogistic purposes there may, at first sight, be tautology and repetition 
with regard to the form as well as the meaning of the names, this impression 
proves, on second thoughts, to be incorrect because the so-called apurva, 
i.e. the positive force or virtue left or produced by a ritual act by which 
the desired object is, in a mysterious manner, achieved, is not the same 
in case one pronounces the words vi&vatman- and sarvatman- which at 

1B ) R. N. Dandekar, The Mahabharata, critically edited, XVII, Poona 1966, 
p. 123 f. 
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first sight might be regarded as synonymous. In a ritual formula directed 
to Agni one cannot indeed substitute another name of the god, for instance 
Vahni, if the word Agni expressing a specific meaning is the traditional 
and prescribed mode of address. 

The inherent power of these stotras is sometimes enhanced by special 
devices such as the accumulation of definite meaningful initial sounds. 
One of the many good instances is the Hymn of the hundred names contain¬ 
ed in the Mahanirvana-Tantra (7, 8 ff.). “By the reciting of, or listening 
to, this unsurpassed hymn —which is divulged by Sadasiva himself acting 
as a rsi —one becomes the Lord of all the siddhis (supernormal powers 
and abilities); it allays evil fortune, increases happiness and prosperity, 
destroys untimely death . . . and is the cause of the happy approach 
to the gracious Adya Kalika”. In this stotra all the names of the goddess 
begin with a K: Kali, Karali, Kamala etc. Hence its name Kadistotra. 
The syllable Ka is elsewhere said to be “in Devi’s form” (Lalitasahasra- 
nama, 13) 20 ). It may be recalled that in the language of magic and 
religion — and also in that of the Veda — alliteration often plays an im portant 
part: prayers, formulas, oracles, incantations etc. are not only frequently 
alliterative, but also claim to derive their efficacy largely from this sort 
of sound repetition 21 ). In an enumeration of names of divine powers, 
AV. 8, 5, 10 Prajapati and Paramesthin, Viraj and Vaisvanara are coupled 
together and the predilection for compounds beginning, like God’s name, 
with vi- is an interesting linguistic particular to be noticed in connection 
with early Visnuism 22 ). In the Visnusahasranamastotra Mbh. 13, a. 135 
we find lines and combinations such as vi&vam visnur . . .; vijitatmci vi- 
dheyatma ; vrsaM vrsabho visnur vrsaparva vrsodarah and in general a 
tendency to couple together alliterative or rhyming names and epithets. 

These stotras may, in religious practice, serve a variety of purposes. 
The term Visnupanjara, literally “Visnu’s cage”, was applied to a special 
kind of namastotra which as “a kind of mystical prayer or charm” 2S ) 
is muttered to secure Visnu’s favour and protection. An “auspicious” 
(dubham) specimen occurs in the VamanaP. 1, 18, 25 ff. Its beginning- 
runs as follows: “Homage, homage to thee, O Govinda! Protect me in 
the East holding the discus Sudarsana. I take refuge with thee, O Visnu. 
O Visnu, O Padmanabha of unbounded glory! Protect me in the South, 
holding the mace Kaumodakl. I take refuge with thee. Homage to thee, 
0 Purusottama! Protect me in the West, holding the plough Saunanda 
. . . etc.” At 1, 20, 44 the same purana is quite explicit on the inherent 
power of such a series of formulas: “Endowed with such majestic power 
(evamprabhdva -) the Visnupanjara ... is praised as the most excellent 

20 ) For an explanation see A. Avalon, Tantraraja Tantra, I, London n.d., p. 1 ff. 

21 ) See J. Gonda, Stylistic repetition in the Veda, Amsterdam Acad. 1959, 
p. 189 ff.; 384. 

22 ) Aspects of early Visnuism, p. 61 ff.; 66. 

23 ) Monier-Williams, Dictionary, s.v. 
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among all (other) devices for protection ( raksd -, the term referring 
also to amulets, bracelets etc.)”. Prom the addition: “Who can humble 
the pride (darpa-) of one who has the discus-holding Visnu in his heart” 
the inference may be drawn that the invocation of the god was supposed 
to result in his condescending temporarily to dwell in his adorer for saving 
and protecting him from danger and injury. And so the man who has 
recited such a charm may “sit at ease” (ibid. 2, 59, 22). 

The man who is dangerously ill should remember and hear the names 
of the great gods Visnu and Siva (see e.g. GarudaP., Pr. 8, 8) which 
in Hinduism have tended to replace the recitation of Veda texts 24 ), 
the Vedic school of the Asvalayamyas being, possibly already at an 
early moment, accustomed to add these names after the recitation as 
long as life is not yet extinct. The authors were no Indians if they had 
not motivated this custom by means of a (pseudo-)etjunology: “As 
soon as Hari’s name is heard it will take away (haret) all sins” (GarudaP., 
1. c.). That is why they sometimes express their amazement, because 
people do not utter these names which are so easy to pronounce and so 
run the risk of going to Hell (ibid., 1, 11; GarudaP. 220, 9). The devotee 
who is on the verge of death would indeed be wise to pronounce the names 
of the great Visnu who annihilates a flow of sins and recite or hear the 
Bhagavadgita and God’s thousand names (GarudaP., Pr. 8, 25) 25 ). In 
connection with the eulogistic enumeration of Siva’s names these are 
(Mbh. 13, 17, 153) described as pustivardhana-, i.e. “promoting prosperity”. 
Those who hear the names and praise of the god, who pronounce them, 
speak of them, are happy and satisfied (st. 157); the praise destroys all 
evil and leads to heaven and final emancipation (st. 161). Visnu is even 
supposed to grant final emancipation to him who mentally recites his 
names (PadmaP. 6, 265, 50). According to the sravanaphala (the good 
result of the hearing or study, in casu of the names) at the end of Mbh. 
7, a. 173 the preceding passage in which some of Siva’s names are mentioned 
and explained brings wealth, fame and a long term of life; it is meritorious, 
furthers all undertakings, destroys all sins, allays all evil; after conquering 
all enemies the hearer is magnified in Siva’s heaven. In reply to Yudhi- 
sthira who asked what is the supreme path, by praising and worshipping 
whom will man obtain well-being, and by reciting which a being born 
here will be released, Bhfsma argues that if a man, with constant endeavour, 
praises the lord of the universe, the unlimited Supreme Being, with His 
thousand names, worships Him daily, meditates on Him, praises Him, 
bows to Him, makes offerings to Him etc. he will overcome all misfortune 
(Visnusahasranaman in Mbh. 13, 17) 26 ). The adherents of definite schools 
of thought whilst incorporating this widespread, popular belief, were 

24 ) For particulars about these see W. Caland, Die altindischen Todten- und 
Bestattungsgebrauche, Amsterdam Acad. 1896, p. 9 ff. 

26 ) E. Abegg, Der Pretakalpa des Garuda-Purana, Berlin 2 1956, p. 112. 

20 ) See also V. Raghavan, The Indian heritage, Bangalore India 2 1958, p. 421 ff. 
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inclined to hold extreme views on the power of these stotras. The theory 
of salvation of the Namasiddhanta is, to mention only this, based on 
texts such as the story of Ajamila in the Bhagavatapurana (6, 1, 20 ff.), 
who was at the very hour of death saved because he uttered the name 
of his beloved son Narayana. 

The sin destroying power of God’s name (see e.g. GarudaP., Pr. 8, 12; 
SauraP. 53, 10 ff.; SivaGIta 1, 4) is in puranic Hinduism indeed illustrated 
in many tales and legends. Whether it is celebrated or pronounced con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously God’s name destroys sin like fire destroys a 
piece of fire-wood (BhagP. 6, 2, 18; cf. SauraP. 3, 42). Even to hardened 
offenders Siva accords final emancipation if they remember his name un¬ 
wittingly (SauraP. 3, 12 f.). Sinners uttering it unintentionally or while 
dreaming are sure of the remission of all their evil deeds (GarudaP. 220, 
12). Even imperatives meaning “take away!” and “hit” or “attack”, 
uttered by a robber are in the opinion of Yama’s attendant Citragupta 
(the recorder of every man’s good'and evil deeds) a ground for forgiveness 
because they coincide with vocatives of diva’s name (SauraP. 3, 32 ff. 
idam punyam iti jnatva krtam nanena yady cipi / ahara praharetyddi 
ndmasamkirtanam, ca yat 11 karoti tena punyena duskrtam bhasmcisdtkrtam 
I pdpaleso ’pi ndsyasti iti me nidcita matih). These places may partly be 
attributed to a tendency to exaggeration, partly evidence the belief in 
the automatic effectiveness of the name of a powerful being. 27 ) Not 
rarely it is a god who, as an originator or a sort of mythical example, 
is described as praising one of his colleagues who in the eyes of the author 
is higher in rank: “Then Brahma, the Grandfather of the world, began 
to praise Siva, the first god of the gods, the boon-conferring Lord of the 
threefold world: ‘Homage to thee, Ananta, Varada, Pinakin . . .’ etc.” 
(VamanaP. 2, 23, 4; cf. 23, 35 ff.). Similarly, ibid. 2, 28, 10 ff. 

Starting from the twofold assumption that a word and the object 
which it represents are in a sense one 28 ) and that even meaningless sounds 
have meaning the Sahajiyas believed that the repetition of the name has 
the power of salvation because it assists the worshipper to realize the 
svarupa of Krsna within himself, “to bring the experience of Him with¬ 
in”. The name has the power to transform the senses and to conquer desire, 
anger and lust” 29 ). It can even achieve the salvation of the whole tvorld 30 ). 

27 ) Their occurrence is not very surprising, notwithstanding the remark recently 
made by A. Gail, Bhakti im Bhagavatapurana, Wiesbaden 1969, p. 77: “Dass die 
Namennennung Visnus, gebunden an Bhaktigesinnung, der Erlosung forderlich ist, 
scheint natiirlich und uberzeugend. Befremdlich aber ist der Gedanke, dass ein 
Nachsprechen Seiner Namen, von einem Ungliicklichen ohne Grund oder von einem 
“outcast” (patita) aus Spottlust betrieben, jeden Frevel restlos tilgen soil (BhagP. 
5, 26, 11)”. 

28 ) Cf. e.g. Locanadasa, Durlabhasara, p. 123. 

29 ) For some particulars see E. C. Dimock, The place of the Hidden Moon, 
Chicago and London 1966, p. 226 ff. 

30 ) Krsnadasa Kaviraja, Caitanya-caritamrta, Adi 17, 19. 
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According to a widespread belief of bhaktas the chant or repetition of 
God’s holy and eternal names with the help of the sacred rosary is better 
than every other act of religious life. It is viewed as the culmination 
and very essence of worship. Being used in connection with God’s names 
the rosary 31 ) becomes an instrument through which to enter into contact 
with Him, a vehicle of His being. God cannot resist the call made through 
it and will come to the rescue of his worshipper 32 ). 

There is however still another, and easier, way to celebrate God’s names. 
It is to listen to it, to attend kirtans and to listen to narratives containing 
God’s names. Giving kirtans being, according to Tukaram 33 ), the holiest 
of a santa’s (holy man’s) duties, God will himself come to the house of 
a saint in order to make his presence felt to his devotees who listen to 
his names. 

It should in connection with these namastotras finally be remembered 
that the prescription of a fixed and auspicious number, for instance “a 
thousand” or 1008 34 ), does not imply that the god had no other names. 
These names constitute, as observed e.g. by Nllakantha on Mbh. 13, 
17, 160, a choice; in reality the god has more names, but for practical 
purposes those mentioned are the most important ones. 

I cannot resist the temptation to recall that there is an exact parallel 
of this namastotra in the A vesta 35 ). In Yast 1, 1 ff. Ahura Mazdah in 
reply to a question posed by Zarathustra explains that the most powerful, 
victorious, effective and beneficial thing in the holy mantra is his Name, 
which is the mightiest conquerer of the inimical daevas and human beings. 
As Zarathustra wishes to know that name in order to overcome these 
difficulties not to be subdued by the daevas and inimical men Ahura 
Mazdah enumerates a considerable number of ‘names’ and recommends 
his prophet to mutter these names continually, adding that whoever 
pronounces, in a low voice, these names by day and in the night will 
be safe from every attack. 


XV 

From the direction that the name of the yajamana for whom the 
Suktavaka is pronounced 4 ) should be mentioned aloud, even if he be a 
teacher, in order to prevent him from falling into ruin (KB. 3, 8 uccair 
grhnlydd yady apy deary ah sydt tatha ha yajamano ’pracyavuJco hhavati) 
it may be inferred that under normal circumstances the name of the 


31 ) W. Kirfel, Der Rosenkranz, Walldorf-Hessen 1949. 

32 ) Bh. K. Goswami, The Bhakti cult in ancient India, Varanasi 1965, p. 302 f. 

33 ) G. A. Deleury, The cult of Vithoba, Poona 1960, p. 123. 

34 ) The number eight is auspicious: the surplus may also serve to make good 
any omissions and to guarantee that the full number of names (100, 1000) is recited. 

36 ) See also H. Lommel, Die Religion Zarathustras, Tubingen 1930, p. 13. 
4 ) See p. 37. 
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much respected teacher should not be pronounced loudly. Loud or harsh 
speech is, in general, impolite and might easily be supposed to draw the 
attention of the evil spirits to the person addressed. The guru was moreover 
among those persons to whom that special reverence was due, which 
was mixed with, and sustained by, that vague reluctance which is due 
to fear of evil powers and inimical beings who might injure the person 
concerned through his name. There is undoubtedly a popular tradition 
behind the taboo on the name of the guru who, like a priest, is a bearer 
of a power that is superior to himself and hence surrounded by various 
taboos 2 ) which should contribute to the preservation of that power 3 ). 
Thus in tantrist circles the name of the spiritual guide —“who is not to 
be looked upon as a mortal” — , should not be spoken except at the time 
of japa (muttering of prayers) 4 ). The ancient Indian student was not 
allowed to pronounce the name of his teacher, even when the latter was 
absent, without prefixing or affixing a honorific addition 5 ). Even after 
returning home an absolved student should avoid calling his (former) 
teacher out loudly (uddmantranam) or pronouncing his name ( namadhe- 
yagrahanam: ApDhS. 1, 2, 8, 16). Among these persons who, according 
to an authoritative tradition 8 ), should not be mentioned by name is 
not only one’s own spiritual guide but also any other teacher. Another 
person whose name should not be uttered by others is the sacrificer who 
is consecrating himself, the dllcsita: KB. 7, 3: such a man temporarily 
retires from normal ‘profane’ life. 

The name, being a very important part of one’s personality, “a sacred 
portion of one’s being”, should not be exposed to any kind of misuse 
on the part of strangers or enemies, because this would imperil the health 
and life of its bearer 7 ). To ensure that it may not be communicated to 
somebody malevolent another name is given which is to be kept secret. 
This name is often whispered in the child’s ear, and nobody dares to 
use it 8 ). Some brahmans believe that, if they mention their name or 
age, they run the risk of shortening their life. That is why an orthodox 
brahman, when asked his name, will not always give it in a direct manner. 
The same belief explains why up to the present day wives are not willing to 


2 ) See e.g. also E. Dammann, Die Religionen Afrikas, Stuttgart 1963, p. 147 f. 
and Masani, Folk culture, p. 103 ff. 

3 ) It may be recalled that even in modern times persons discharging official 
duties (judges etc.) appreciate anonymity, confessedly to maintain their impartiality. 

4 ) A. Avalon, Kularnava Tantra, Madras, p. 75. 

6 ) See e.g. GautDhS. 2, 18; ApDhS. 1, 2, 8, 15. For particulars etc. see J. J. 
Meyer, Tiber das Wesen der altindischen Rechtsschriften, Leipzig 1927, p. 258; 
Kane, o.c., II, p. 333 f. 

6 ) Haradatta, on GautamaS. 2, 29 and Smrticandrika, I, p. 45. 

7 ) See also Masani, Customs, p. 147 and further on, XVI, n. 2. 

8 ) See e.g. W. Crooke, Natives of Northern India, London 1907, p. 199; A. Kumar 
Das and M. Kumar Raha, The Oraons of Sunderban, Calcutta 1963, p. 166; L. P. 
Vidyarthi, The Maler, Calcutta 1963, p. 120. 
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tell their husband’s name, why children named after their grandparents 
are temporarily given another name so long as these are alive 9 ), and in 
all probability to a certain extent also the tendency to avoid in addressing 
the real name (e.g. SB. 10, 6, 1, 4 If.) and the preference for answers such 
as (“What is your name, revered sir?” : :) “Sire, I am known as Nagasena; 
fellow students address me as Nagasena” (Milindap. 25) or such as (“Who 
are you?” : :) “I am a demon, O lord, a companion of Mahisa, well-known 
as Raktablja” ( raktabijeti vikhyatah, VamanaP. 2, 29, 17) or “I am the 
son of Danu . . . known as Samblia” (ibid. 29, 20). 

With various peoples it is, no doubt originally for the same reason, 
bad form to ask a person his name(s) 10 ). If in definite communities two 
or more people are near a place which is believed to be the abode of evil 
spirits, they do not call each other by their names lest the spirits should 
seize the man whose name they have learnt. Vedic man does not however 
appear to have shown this reluctance always: the author of JB. 2, 285 
speaks about the very numerous descendants of a certain Urva who, 
not knowing each other, used to ask: “Who are you, who are you?” Hence, 
I suppose, a prayer such as AV. 10, 1, 12 in which a plant used in a cere¬ 
mony against hostile witchcraft (KausikaS. 39, 7) is requested to free 
by its energy a person from sin against the gods and against the Fathers 
as well as the sin of mentioning a name in a designed and devised way 
(ndmagrdhdt samdesydd abhiniskrtdt). 

In a text which was to be pronounced in a charm for getting the better 
of a rival wife (KausikaS. 36, 19 ff.), viz. AV. 3, 18, 3 it reads: “Since 
he has not mentioned your name, you also did not stay with him as husband; 
unto distant distance make we (our, i.e. my) rival go” ( nahi te ndma 
jagrdha no asmin ramase pdtau pdrdm evd pardvatam sapdtnim gamayd- 
masi). The corresponding stanza RV. 10, 145, 4 ( nahy asya ndma grbhnami 
no asmin ramate jane / etc.) has a different version, viz. (in the translation 
proposed by Whitney-Lanman u )) “Since I do not name her (its?) name, 
she (it?) also does not stay with (find pleasure in) this person (people?)”. 
These places elicited some controversial discussion 12 ). A commentator 


9 ) E. Thurston, Ethnographic notes in Southern India, Madras 1906, p. 532 f. 
See e.g. also Russell, Tribes and castes, II, p. 12: “(Aghora) women do not name 
their husbands, then’ elderly relations, nor the sons of their husband’s eldest brother. 
A man does not name his wife, as he thinks that to do so would tend to shorten his 
life in accordance with the Sanskrit saying, “He who is desirous of long life should 
not name himself, his guru, a miser, his eldest son, or his wife”.” A Dhanwar man 
‘ ‘will not mention the names of his wife, his son’s wife or his sister’s son’s wife, and a 
woman will not name her husband or his elder brother or parents. As already stated, 
a woman saying her husband’s name aloud is temporarily put out of caste, the Hindu 
custom being thus carried to extremes as is often the case among the lower castes”. 
(The same, ibidem, II, p. 500). 

10 ) Parry, The Lakhers, p. 239. 
n ) Whitney-Lanman, o.c., p. 118. 

12 ) For details see Whitney-Lanman, l.c. 
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on Apast. GS. 3,9,6 proposed to take asmin . . . jane in the later sense 
of “me”; this had the approval of Winternitz 13 ), but was rejected as 
“wholly unsatisfactory” by Whitney-Lanman, who are on the other hand 
right in observing that in pada a the metre calls for jagrdha “I have named”. 
Since the text was to “drive off” a rival wife and to “win completely 
one’s own husband” and forms of the 1 st person singular often recur 
in the other stanzas the above words may indeed be attributed to the 
person (“I”) who is to pronounce the whole text. The statement “I have 
mentioned her (or your) name” cannot on the other hand betaken to refer 
to an attempt at injuring the rival wife by this charm, because, as observed 
elsewhere 14 ), the name of the person against whom the rite is directed 
was to be mentioned rather than suppressed. There may be another possi¬ 
bility of explanation. With definite peoples the belief obtains that God 
may forget a person’s name and hence his existence; to avoid this danger 
everybody should have two names because God may at least remember 
one of them 15 ). Not mentioning a name 16 ) may therefore mean pretending 
that one has forgotten it; this means ignoring its owner. That, on the 
other hand, addressing a person by name excludes enmity is also apparent 
from the above-quoted place §B. 13, 1, 6, 1: “. . . even if two inimical 
persons (persons related to inimical groups: dmitrau), on meeting together, 
address one another by name, they get on amicably together”. The 
person pronouncing the text AV. 3, 18 may therefore have intended to 
ignore her rival i.e. to exclude her from society. By “sending her to 
Coventry” she makes her go “to the distant distance” (pada cd). It may 
be remembered that with various peoples the names of the dead should 
not be pronounced, not only because these names are tabooed 17 ), but 
also lest the rest of their owners should be disturbed and these might 
be inclined to come back. Names of spirits and witches are for the latter 
reason often left unuttered 18 ). The ancient Romans resorted to a damnatio 
memoriae , an extirpation of the name, if they would destroy the last 
remains of an unesteemed dead person. 


XVI 

There is indeed no need to adduce many instances of the widespread 
custom to keep one’s name or the name of a divinity etc. from general 


13 ) M. Winternitz, Das altindische Hochzeitsrituell, Vienna Acad. 1892, p. 98. 

14 ) See p. 27; 63. 

15 ) Parry, o.c., p. 390. 

16 ) It may be recalled that being silent is a magical means of warding off hatred, 
jealousy and the evil eye (Hdwtb. d. deutschen Abergl. VII, 1470). 

17 ) See e.g. Frazer, Golden bough, abridged edition, p. 331 ff.; Masani, Folk 
culture, p. Ill ff. 

18 ) See also Aly, o.c., 955. 
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knowledge, a secrecy arising largely from the belief that others (enemies, 
outsiders, unqualified people) may have in the name something which 
they can use to one’s detriment. This belief cannot be dissociated from 
the conviction that the secret name is the real name. It follows that the 
secret name is the powerful name. “Je unverstandlicher und geheimnisvol- 
ler manche Namen und Worte sind, um so wirksamer scheint oftmals 
die ihnen innewohnende Macht zu sein” x ). This explains why among 
people of low culture there is often much reluctance in uttering personal 
names. The Indian Todas for instance dislike uttering their own names 2 ). 

It is in accordance with these convictions that in many primitive socie¬ 
ties the personal name is not used as a term of designation, because it 
has a ‘religious significance’ 3 ) or is considered a sort of charm which 
may drive off evil and should not be used except in emergencies lest 
its power should wear out 4 ). From ethnographic literature it may indeed 
be learned that the secret name is among many peoples and under various 
circumstances never mentioned except upon the most solemn occasions 5 ). 
Even nowadays a brahman keeps the “other” name with which he is 
endowed secret, mentioning it only in praying and in performing similar 
religious acts 6 ). Names of other bearers of special power, e.g. kings or 
gods, do not make the exception. The true name of the king of Dahomey 
was always kept secret lest some criminal or other person of evil designs 
should injure its owner. The king is generally known by a title, a “ ‘nom 
fort’, qui, a la difference de son nom de naissance, ne fait pas partie 
integrants de sa personality et par consequent peut etre prononce sans 
danger” 7 ). “L’enonciation du nom d’un etre surnaturel, dans la conver¬ 
sation ordinaire, peut etre consideree comme souillant sa saintete, ou 
comme donnant sur lui un controle magique; aussi suppose-t-on qu’il 
ressent pareille conduite et la punit” 8 ). That is why the name of 
the Supreme Being of the Makahs (Washington, U.S.A.) is only 
pronounced by those who are initiated in secret ceremonies 9 ). “When 
God has ‘a name’ he is no more the Master”; to have ‘a name’ for 
him is to negate himself 10 ). These ideas can be mixed with feelings 
of regard and reverence and result in the fear of blasphemy. An ancient 
Egyptian source speaks of a secret name of the sun-god Re, which is his 
true name; “nur im besonderen Notfall (wird er) ausnahmsweise einmal 

x ) E. Dammann, Die Religionen Afrikas, Stuttgart 1963, p. 8. 

2 ) W. H. R. Rivers, The Todas, London 1906, p. 627. See XV, n. 7. 

3 ) G. A. Reichard, in P. Boas, General Anthropology, Boston 1938, p. 450. 

4 ) Reichard, Social life of the Navajo Indians, Columbia Univ. Contributions 
to Anthropology, 7 (1928), p. 96. 

5 ) Frazer, The Golden Bough, abr. ed., p. 322. 

6 ) Masani, Customs, p. 146. 

7 ) H. Webster, Le tabou, Paris 1952, p. 286, mentioning also other instances. 

8 ) Webster, ibidem. 

9 ) Webster, o.c., p. 287. 

10 ) D. T. Suzuki, Studies in Zen, London 1955, p. 192. 
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seiner Tochter Isis mitgeteilt” 11 ). “Namengebung bedeutet Festlegung 
und ist nach der agyptischen Anschauung von der engen Verbindung 
des Namens mit dem eigentlichen Wesen, daher auch der zwischen Namen 
und gottlichem Ka, ausschlaggebend fur die Machtbefugnisse des Gottes. 
Darum wird gerade in den Zeiten des ausgebildeten theologischen De n k ens 
der Name des hochsten Gottes verheimlicht oder andeutend umschrieben: 
‘der mit verborgenem Namen’ oder ‘der mit geheimer Gestalt’, ‘ mi t, 
geheimem Wesen’ usw.”. “Amun (ist) zu geheimnisvoll, als dass man 
sein Wirken aufdecken kann”. “Aus diesen Griinden vermeiden ganze 
Gruppen die Zuerkennung eines bestimmten Namens . . . Man wahlte 
aus dem natiirlichen Herkunftsbereich des Gottes einen dominanten 
Zug und pragte daraus einen Kultnamen (Beinamen). Nicht zufallig 
trifft es gerade die grossen Gottergestalten, denen geschichtliche Gunst 
einen Platz einzunehmen gestattete, fur den der alte Kultname fast 
ein Hinderniss war” 12 ). 

Passing reference may be made here to the well-known complementary 
belief that the gods like the “mystic” or “esoteric”, as is a common 
translation of the term paroksa- (“beyond the range of sight, unintelligible”) 
occurring in etymologizing passages such as SB. 6, 1 , 1 , 2 . . . yad ainddha 
tasmdd indha, indho ha vai tam indra ity acaksate paroksam. paroksakama 
hi devas . . ., translated by Eggeling 13 ) as follows: “. . . inasmuch as 
he kindled ( indh -), he is the “kindler” (indJia -): the “Kindler” indeed, — him 
they call ‘Indra’ mystically (esoterically), for the gods love the mystic 
. . .”; SB. 3, 3, 3, 9; BAU. 4, 2, 2 etc.; GB. 1, 1, 1 tam vd etam suvedam 
santam sveda ity acaksate paroksena. paroksapriyd iva hi deva bhavanti 
pratyaksadvisali “that which in reality is “good knowledge” they unintel¬ 
ligibly (for men, secretly) call it “sweet”. Gods are fond of the secret 
(presentation as it were) and haters of the intelligible (direct presentation)”. 
This statement implies that gods like to use, among themselves, a vocabu¬ 
lary which is not intelligible to (most) men. They wish to keep the names 
of important beings and objects secret. A striking characteristic of so- 
called secret languages, intended not to be understood by outsiders, 
indeed is the substitution, insertion or change of one or more sounds 14 ). 
Hence also statements such as MS. 4, 2, 1: 21, 12 tato yd yonir udasisyata 
sa gaur abhavad yonir vai naviaisaitad vd asydh pratyaksam ndmatho ahull 
paroksam iti and KS. 33, 4: 30, 6 tasya pratyaksam ndma na grahitavai 15 ). 

n ) Morenz, o.c., p. 22. 

12 ) H. Kees, Der Gotterglaube im alten Agypten, Berlin 1956, p. 171 ff. 

1S ) J. Eggeling, in S.B.E. XLI, p. 143 f. 

14 ) See e.g. O. Jespersen, Language, London 6 1934, p. 149 f. 

15 ) The difference between secret (guhyani) and explicit (niruktani) names is 
made Mbh. 12, 330, 67 as follows: namani caiva guhyani niruktani ca bhdrata / 
rsibhify kathitdniha yani samkirtitdni te. The author of Mbh. 12, 284, 73 (trad.) 
speaks of guhyani prakdMni ca “secret names and those the meaning of which is 
clear and evident”, Nilakantha observing that the names of the former category 
are hidden from those who are afflicted by unbelief etc. 
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It follows that knowledge of the secret language of the divine (and 
demoniac) powers furnishes a method of dealing with them and the key, 
not only to an understanding of their intentions but also to the many 
mysteries by which man feels himself surrounded. Hence the necessity 
of ‘etymological explanations’ 16 ). Hence also the well-known preference, 
in the language of magic, for names of a, to the general, inexplicable 
and perhaps esoteric character — such as e.g. hrudu, applied at AV. 1, 
25, 2 f. to fever— “in accordance with the well-known rule that in magic 
a mysterious name is the most potent of all” 17 ). 

In this light we should view the rule laid down by some authors of 
grhyasutras 18 ). Gobhila furnishes us with the interesting detail that, 
at the very moment of birth, when the child is appearing, the father 
should pronounce the formula: “A male he will be born, N.N. by name”; 
this name however is secret (2, 7, 14 f.). Obviously this important ritual 
act admitted of no delay. Cf. also Khadira, GS. 2, 2, 31 f., who like Gobhila 
distinguishes this naming quite unequivocally from the endowment with 
a name for common use which is to take place at a later moment (after 
ten or a hundred days or after a year). Sankhayana is of the opinion that 
for this secret name, which is given immediately after birth and should 
be known only to the parents, some elaborate rules should be observed; 
on the tenth day a name for common use should be added “which pleases 
the brahmans” (1, 24, 4 ff.). Cf. also ApGS. 15, 2 f.; 8. Iliranyakesin, 2, 
4, 12 ff. is quite explicit: “He (the father) should give him (a new-born 
son) two names. For it is understood (TS. 6, 3, 1, 3): ‘A brahman who 
has two names will have success’ 19 ). The second name should be a na- 
ksatra 20 ) name. The one name should be secret ( guhyam ); by the other 
they should call him . . .”. In explanation of this passage the commen¬ 
tator Matrdatta observes inter alia that the secret name is only known 
to the boy’s parents, adding that some authorities are of the opinion 
that the boy himself should know it from the moment of his upanayana. 
From an other remark of the same commentator it appears that the 
use of the secret name for ritual purposes was restricted. A somewhat 
different custom is attested to by Asvalayana, GS. 1, 15, 8 21 ) “and let 
him (the father) also think out a name to be used at respectful salutations 22 ), 
which his father and mother (alone) should know till his initiation”. 
Here the commentator Narayana informs us that this so-called abhivd- 

16 ) J. Gonda, The etymologies in the ancient Indian brahmanas, Lingua, 5, p. 61 ff. 

17 ) A. B. Keith, The religion and philosophy of the Yeda and Upanishads, 
Cambridge Mass. 1925, p. 394. 

1S ) A. Hillebrandt, Ritualliteratur, Strassburg 1897, p. 46 f.; Kane, o.c., II, p. 234. 

19 ) See above, p. 54. 

20 ) In sacrificing the sacrificer is to bear a name derived from that of the presiding 
deity of his naksatra, i.e. of the ‘asterism’ under which he has been born. 

21 ) Cf. A. P. Stenzler, Indische Hausregeln, I, Leipzig 1864, p. 40. 

22 ) “Such as that due to the acarya at the ceremony of the initiation” (H. Olden- 
berg, in S.B.E. XXIX, p. 183). 
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danlyam ndma was, from the upanayana, pronounced by the boy himself 
in saluting an elder (“I, N.N. salute you”; cf. e.g. Manu, 2, 122 23 )). 

The unwillingness to pronounce the real or secret name of a god is 
also attested to by the author of SB. 2, 1, 2, 11: “He overtly calls them 
(an asterism, also called Arjunls which is identical with Indra’s secret 
name Arjuna) Phalgunis, for who dares to use his (the god’s) secret name?” 
{lco hy etasydrhati guhyam ndma grahitum). 

RV. 4, 58, 1 very instructively states that the water in which the 
soma is pressed out assumed the nature of the amrta which is the secret 
name of ghee (clarified butter): updmsuna sdm amrtatvam dnat. That 
means that the mixture of the water and the expressed juice of the plant 
becomes the draught called amrta (secret name, ghrtasya ndma guhyam 
yad dsti) or also “ghee” which is another name for the same because this 
contains milk and has properties in common with the clarified butter 24 ). 
There cannot be doubt that in this connection amrta- is a more noble 
name. 

This place may be coupled with RV. 9, 96, 6 where Soma being purified 
is invited to flow to meet its dear secret name ( abhy arsa guhyam cam 
ndma) which again is the name of amrta 25 ). That this secret name is 
identical with Soma’s ‘secret phase’ or secret stage of development, 
mentioned at 9, 102, 2 ( dbhakta yad guha padam) seems a plausible suppo¬ 
sition. At 9, 75, 1 abhi priydni pavate canohito namani yahvo ddhi yesu 
vardhate the same idea is alluded to. Observing that “nom” is, here also, 
to be understood “comme partie essentielle de l’etre” Renou translated 
“(Le soma) . . . se clarifie pour (atteindre ses) noms aimes, en lesquels 
il s’accroit, (ce dieu) juvenile” 2G ). 

The secret or hidden name of the ghee is referred to at TS. 1, 8, 22, 1: 
“0 Agni and Visnu, great is your greatness. Rejoice ye in the secret 
names of the ghee”, and 3 “. . . Ye taste the ghee, rejoicing in its secrets 
{vltho ghrtasya guhya jusand)” . There is a variant in SSS. 2, 4, 3 “Protect 
ye the secret names . . .”. The stanzas are to accompany ritual acts 
forming part of the initiatory ceremony (preceding the performance of 
the sacrifices on the days of full and new moon: $f§S. 2, 4, 1); a cake 
is offered to the two gods invited who, being great, are apparently supposed 
to know (and guard) the secret names, which are concealed from the 
general, and to ‘enjoy’ them. 

Of the various interpretations proposed of RV. 5, 3, 2 ab that suggested 
by Renou 27 ) seems most acceptable. While dilating upon the many-sided- 

23 ) See also G. Biihler, in S.B.E. XXV, p. 52. 

24 ) I refer to Geldner, o.c., I, p. 488. 

26 ) Not, with H. Liiders, Varuna, Gottingen 1951-1959, p. 526 sura. 

2 «) Renou, E.V.P. IX, p. 87; 24. 

27 ) Renou, E.V.P. XIII, p. 20; cf. p. 106. Geldner, o.c., II, p. 5 regards ab as a 
whole, translating: “Du bist A., wenn du (der Vertraute) der Madchen bist, du 
fiihrst (diesen) Geheimnamen . . .”, but “diesen” has to be inserted and there is no 
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ness of the god Agni (of. RV. 2, 1) the poet, after saying in st. 1 that 
Agni when being born is Varuna, when inflamed Mitra, that all the gods 
are in him and that he is Indra for the mortal man who honours him, 
identifies him in st. 2 with Aryaman when (he is the god of, or interested 
in, or adored by) the girls; (in addition to these impersonations and names) 
the god has also a secret name which remains unexpressed (tvam aryamd 
bhavasi yat kamndm ndma svadhdvan guhyam bibharsi). I do not however 
see why we should read in the second quarter of this stanza a “retour 
a Varuna” 28 ). 

It is not surprising that it is Soma, the clear-sighted mediator and im- 
parter of inspiration, who at R V. 9, 95, 2 is said to have revealed the 
secret names of the gods, who according to 9, 92, 4 are “in his mystery”, 
i.e. kept secret by him, probably in a secret place which then must be 
Soma’s heavenly residence where all the gods meet 29 ). At RV. 9, 87, 3 
the same divine Soma is described as the one who has discovered what 
(of the cows) was kept hidden, namely the secret name of the cows 
(sd cid viveda nihitam ydd dsdm apicyam guliyam ndma gondm). This 
secret name may, with Renou 30 ) be identified with Dawn. In the same 
stanza the wisdom and ability of Soma are praised. 

A very important illustration of the belief that the secret name of a 
divine being is his true name which expresses his nature and essence — 
and, accordingly, his function and peculiar ability — occurs RV. 10, 55, 
1 and 2. Here Indra’s secret name, which is, intelligibly enough, said to 
have been in a remote distance, is intimately associated with the god’s 
most characteristic deed: in combating and defeating the demonized 

reason for considering Aryaman the secret name of Agni. Even if the words AsvGS. 
1, 7, 13 which Geldner quotes in substantiation of his view (aryamanam nu devani 
kanya agnim ayaksata) should mean “den Gott A. haben die Madchen in Agni 
verehrt” (and not, with H. Oldenberg, The Grhya-sutras, I, S.B.E. XXIX, p. 168 f. 
and others “to god A. the girls have made sacrifice” (rather: “they have worshipped 
A.”)), — this interpretation is in itself not improbable — it does not follow that 
Aryaman is Agni’s secret name, because in the two parallel mantras which come after 
this formula the name of Aryaman is replaced by Varuna and Pusan, who like Arya¬ 
man are invoked to set the bride free from her father’s house, but not from that of 
the bridegroom. It is hardly imaginable that Agni is given three secret names. 
Still less convincing are Liiders’ (o.c., p. 38) interpretation: “Du bist A., wenn du der 
Madchen geheimen Namen tragst” (does the secret name belong to the girls, or should 
the god, as Aryaman, be given a, or his, secret name by the girls?) and P. Thieme’s 
(Mitra and Aryaman, New Haven Conn. 1957, p. 85) view of this line: “Thou (Fire) 
art the hospitality (aryaman) which is [that] of the girls (= the fire on which the 
girls prepare the meal for the guests)”, or: “Thou (Fire) art [God] Hospitality 
when [thou art the fire] of the girls [who prepare the meal for the guests]”. It is 
not the hospitality extended by the girls but their marriage which is Agni’s concern 
(of. RV. 10, 40, 12; 68, 2; 85, 23; 43; AV. 14, 1, 39). 

2S ) Renou, E.V.P., XIII, p. 106. 

29 ) Liiders, o.c., p. 241 f. Not “the secret name, viz. the name amrta” (of. Geldner, 
o.c., III, p. 89). 

30 ) Renou, E.V.P. IX, p. 100. 
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power of obstruction (Vrtra) he established a well-ordered and habitable 
world —which had invoked him to display his energy 31 ) — separating 
and upholding (ud astabhndh) heaven and earth (st. 1 c), so that the light 
of heaven could become visible (st. 2 c) 3a ). “That is the great much 
desired (or desired by many: puruspfh-) secret ( guhyam ) name, with 
which thou createdst what had come into existence and what was to 
exist” (st. 2 ab). The adjective puruspfh- after guhyam shows that the 
knowledge of this powerful name would be highly appreciated and was 
eagerly sought for. According to SB. 4, 5, 8, 10 one should mutter in the 
ear of a particular daksind cow 33 ) a number of names which are said 
to be her names with the gods; this means, the text continues, that what¬ 
ever are the cow’s names with the gods, therewith she should tell the 
gods of that man as a performer of meritorious ritual deeds: sukrtam). 
We may understand that the cow was believed to have various aspects 
and qualities, that the names corresponding with these were known to 
the gods, and that knowledge of these names was a means of coming, 
through the intermediary of this animal, into contact with the gods. The 
ten names are: Ida (name of a special important portion of the sacrificial 
substance, ‘personified’ in the cow), Delight ( ranti -), the One who is to 
be invoked, the Lovable one, the Bright one, the Shining one, Aditi, 
Sarasvati, the Great one, the Renowned one. 

AiB. 5, 23, 7f. “The Four Hotars ( Gaturhotr , name of definite formulas 
containing esoteric names of officiants) are the sacrificial, secret name 
of the gods. In that the hotar recites the Four Hotars he reveals the 
sacrificial, secret name of the gods. That revealed reveals him (i.e. makes 
him renowned). He is revealed (i.e. becomes renowned) who knows thus”. 
The formulas themselves are enumerated AiB. 5, 25, 13 ff., the first of 
them being: vacaspate vidhe ndman ; vidhema te ndma ; vidhes tvam asmdkam 
ndmna dyam gacha ; yarpdevdli prajapatigrhapataija rddhim arddhnuvams 
tarn rddhim rdtsydmah (AsvSS. 8, 13, 10; KS. 9, 9 . . . asmdkam ndma , 
ma devdnam tantus chedi, ma manusyandm) ; TA. 3, 1, 1 ... asmdkam 
ndma. vdcaspatih somam pibatu. asmasu nrmnan dhdt svdha. Vacaspati 
“the Lord of Speech” is a name of the divine figure who represents, 
supervises and assigns speech. His relations with other divine persons 
can be left undiscussed here. The term vidhi- was rendered by “worship¬ 
per” 34 ) but left untranslated by Caland 35 ). It is difficult to suppose the 
author to have disconnected it etymologically and semantically from 
the verb form vidhema etc. occurring in the next lines, and — according 

31 ) I doubt the correctness of Liiders’ translation, p. 526 {yat like tva an accusative 
depending on the verb dhvayetam). 

32 ) W. Norman Brown, in J.A.O.S. 62, p. 85 ff; Gonda, Die Religionen Indiens, 
I, p. 56 f. 

33 ) For the rite see J. Eggeling, The Satapatha-Brahmana, II, S.B.E. 26, p. 414, 
n. 1. 

34 ) A. B. Keith, Rigveda Brahmanas, Cambridge Mass. 1920, p. 250. 

35 ) W. Caland, Sankhayana-Srautasutra, Nagpur 1953, p. 285. 
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to the traditional interpretation 36 ) - meaning: “to worship, honour, be 
gracious”. There is in itself no compulsive reason to assume the existence 
of vidhi- “worshipper” beside the well-known vidhi- “rule, precept, 
direction” etc., and if the verb should rather be translated by “to assign, 
allot” etc. 37 ) the above words, as they occur in the Aitareya-Brahmana 
may, after a threefold invocation, be an exhortation to go to heaven 
“with our name” and a prayer for prosperity, the name obviously being 
an object for reciprocity. The words “May the continuity of (the) gods, 
nor the continuity of men be cut off” in other texts (KS. 9, 9; MS. 1, 9, 
1: 131, 13; SSS. 10, 18, 6) point the same direction. 

It is parenthetically worth noticing that the word ndma is also other¬ 
wise accompanied by a term for “secret, hidden”. AV. 7, 29, 1 “0 Agni 
and Visnu, great is that greatness of yours; ye drink of the ghee that 
is called secret” (. . . ghrtdsya guhyasya ndma). AV. 10, 8, 6 must, in my 
opinion, be taken to state that “this All, though manifest, rests on (some¬ 
thing) secret (guhd) which is the great “place” (paddm) “aged” (jdrat-) 
by name” 38 ). See also RV. 2, 36, 11. 

The secret names are also the highest or best names: RV. 10, 6, 2 the 
inspired poets are said to guard the “place of rta”-that is the ‘place’ 
where their inspiration originates 39 )-and to have “placed the(ir) highest 
names in (a) secret (place)” (guhd ndmdni dadhire pdrdni). This must 
mean that they localize the highest names in the secret sphere of trans¬ 
cendent reality. Another place attesting to the practical identity of these 
concepts is RV. 4, 1, 16. This is not to contend that every reference to 
the highest name(s) of a concept or entity is to be understood in the same 
way. The plant kustha, being AV. 5, 4, 8 described as born in the North 
on the Snowy (mountain) and brought to people in the East, had “highest 
names” ( namdny uttamdni) which were shared out. Whitney-Lanman 40 ) 
may be right in explaining this place as meaning something like “the 
chief sorts or kinds”. Compare also AV. 4, 9, 10 “If thou art of the three- 
peaked (mountain), or if thou art called of the Yamuna - both thy 
names are excellent; protect us by them, O ointment”. The “highest 
name” is hidden: at MS. 4, 14, 14: 239, 8 it reads: ddityo deva udagdt 
purastdd visvd bhutdni prati modamanah. tasya devdh prasavdm yanti 
sarve yatrasya ndma paramdm guhd viduh “God Aditya (the sun) has 
risen in the East being glad to see all creatures; all the gods are on their 
way to set him in motion where is his highest name in secret (in a hidden 
place)”. 

3e ) See also J. M. van Gelder, The Manava Srautasutra translated. New Delhi 
1963, p. 62 (2, 1, 1, 15). 

37 ) P. Thieme, Untersuchungen zur Wortkunde und Auslegimg des Rigveda, 
Halle S. 1949, p. 36 f. 

38 ) The punctuation in the translation of Whitney-Lanman, o.c., p. 596 is 
incorrect. 

39 ) Luders, o.c., p. 610 ff. 

40 ) Whitney-Lanman, o.c., p. 228. 
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One of the most interesting relations recognized by the ancient authors 
is that between the name and the highest pada of Visnu 41 ). Says the 
poet of RV. 1, 166, 3 according to too literal a translation 42 ): “The 
son places the lower (nearer, being on this side) (name), the high(er) 
(distant, ulterior) name of the Father —who has been regarded as iden¬ 
tical with the Heavens —he places the third name on (in) the luminous 
sphere of heaven” ( dddhati putro ’varam param pitur ndma trtiyam adhi 
rocane divah). Since the son is Visnu, to whom the hymn is addressed, 
there can be no doubt that the three steps are alluded to 43 ), although 
it does not seem necessary to assume that both ideas, names and steps, 
are completely identified. As however the names, unlike the strides, 
are (or are to be) the Father’s — strictly speaking, only the second name 
might belong to him —, not Visnu’s, and as the phrase ndma dhd- means 
“to give a name” 44 ) we had better translate: “The son gives, fixes the 
names . . .”. The purport of this sentence may then be that Visnu, who 
represents that pervasiveness and spatial extensiveness which are essential 
to the establishment and maintenance of our cosmos, gives in striding 
names to the whole 45 ) expansion of the universe. That means that he 
makes it and its components distinguishable and imparts individuality 
to them. It has been said 46 ) that the Father is heaven ( dyaus ). In itself 
this is possible, but (if, what is syntactically probable, the genitive 
pituh does not belong exclusively to param . . . ndma) one might rather 
be tempted to think of the Universal or Primeval Father of RV. 1, 164, 
12 and 22 —both poems are ascribed to the same author DIrghatamas — 
who, if not the creator of the universe 47 ), may be regarded as its represent¬ 
ative or hypostatization. It would indeed be difficult to maintain that 
Visnu’s threefold activity is limited to the celestial regions and the text 
moreover is explicit in localizing only the third name to the luminous 
sphere of heaven. This interpretation is, as far as I am able to see, in harmony 
with RV. 9, 75, 2 where the third name is in the same way the highest: 
“the son (who here must be Soma) gives a secret name to his parents 
(i.e. Heaven and Earth 48 )), a (the) third name in the luminous sphere 
of heaven” ( dddhati putrah pitror apicijam ndma trtiyam ddhi rocane divah). 

I cannot therefore subscribe to Geldner’s 49 ) explanation of RV. 5, 5, 
10 inviting the sacrificial post to convey the oblations there “where thou 

41 ) For Vi$nu’s three strides and their ‘localization’ or significance now see my 
book Visnuism and Sivaism, a comparison, London 1970, chapter I. 

43 ) Cf. Renou, E.V.P. XV, p. 36. 

43 ) Cf. also Renou, o.c., p. 37, observing “pouvoir caracteristique de l’etre 
dote d’un nom”. 

44 ) Cf. SB. 6, 1, 3, 9; RV. 10, 71, 1. 

45 ) For “three” and the idea of totality see Visnuism and Sivaism, ch. I, p. 8. 

46 ) Geldner, o.c., I, p. 213. 

47 ) Cf. BAU. 1, 5, 1 f. 

48 ) Cf. RV. 3, 54, 7. 

4B ) Geldner, o.c., II, p. 8. 
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knowest the secret names of the gods”: the poet does not refer to “the 
forms under which the gods hide themselves” but to their unmanifest 
transcendence. The sacrificial stake is indeed the path which leads to 
the upper regions 50 ). 

Another way of formulating the transcendence of the (highest) name 
of a divine power occurs in the difficult hymn RV. 5, 44 in which the 
gods addressed remain unexpressed {anirukta-). The name of the god 
who in st. 2 cd is said to be a good herdsman, not to be deceived and 
resourceful, is described to have (always) been in (the sphere of) the 
universal Truth-and-Order and beyond the manifestations of the incom¬ 
prehensible creative power operating in the universe (. . . paro mayabhir 
rta asa ndma te) 51 ). As to the term anirukta- this obviously was applied 
to an entity (deity etc.) referred to only ‘cryptically’, and whose presence 
at the rites was ardently wished for 52 ). Thus Prajapati who is identified 
with a group of gods who surpass all definition (TB. 1, 2, 2, 5) is the 
supreme anirukta-. 

There can be no doubt that the line RV. 5, 3, 3 paddm yad visnor upa- 
mdm nidhdyi tena pdsi guhyam ndma gondm was in the main rightly 
translated: “Le pas supreme de Visnu qui se posa (en un point cache), 
tu surveilles grace 4 lui le nom secret des vaches” 53 ). Yet the question 
arises as to whether this statement is comprehensible without any expli¬ 
cation or whether Geldner 54 ) is right in assuming a play upon the word 
paddm which may also mean “Word” or an occasional combination of 
the secret of Visnu’s “highest ‘abode’ ” and that of the name of the cows. 
One might rather suppose the poet to have localized so to say the secret 
names of the cows in the transcendent sphere of Visnu’s highest ‘place’. 
Whether Agni is here described as fulfilling Visnu’s duties 55 ) or acts in 
his own right is difficult to decide. In the latter case we might remember 
that Agni often figures as a mediator and at RV. 3, 26, 3 as vigilant 
among the immortal ones. 

According to a formula occurring VS. 10, 20; TS. 1, 8, 14, 2 56 ); SB. 
5, 4, 2, 10 etc. and the explanation furnished by the commentators an 
oblation consisting of the residue of the sacrificial material is offered in 

50 ) For particulars see J. Auboyer, Le trone et son symbolisms dans l’lnde 
ancienne, Paris 1949, p. 49; 83 ff. and Gonda, Die Religionen Indiens, I, p. 148. 

61 ) Not, with Geldner, o.c., II, p. 47 “dein Name war bei dem wahrhaften Werk 
liber Zaubereien erhaben”, or, with Liiders, o.c., p. 418 “fern von Trug . . .”. For 
maya see my publication in Four studies in the language of the Veda, The Hague 
1959, ch. IV. 

62 ) See L. Renou and L. Silburn, Nirukta and anirukta in Vedic, in Sarupa- 
bharati (L. Sarup Mem. Vol.), Hoshiarpur 1954, p. 68 ff. 

63 ) Renou, E.Y.P. XIII, p. 20; cf. p. 106. 

B4 ) Geldner, o.c., II, p. 5. 

65 ) Geldner, l.c.; Gonda, Aspects of early Visnuism, p. 113. 

66 ) TB. 1, 7, 8, 6 rudra ydt te kraylparam (read two words) ndma (cf. TS. 1, 8, 
14, 12). 
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(or rather, on account of) the active (?) 57 ) highest name of Rudra ( rtidra 
ydt te, krivi pdram ndma tdsmin hutam asy amestdm (or, yamestam) asi 
svdha). This may be taken to mean that the recipient of the oblation is 
the real, ‘transcendent’ god. 

A clear distinction between the many phenomenal manifestations of 
a divine being and its “highest” secret name is made by the poet of 
RV. 10, 45. In addressing Agni he prides himself on knowing the god’s 
dhamani which are distributed in many places (st. 2: vidmd te dhama 
vibhrtd purutrd : cf. VS. 12, 19; KS. 9, 19; 16, 9 etc.), that is the various 
‘places’, ‘locations’ or modes of the god’s presence, where his power 
“resides” or where it manifests or projects itself 58 ). The poet continues: 
vidmd te ndma paramdm guhd yad vidmd tarn utsarn, yata djagantha “we 
know thy highest name which is (kept) secret, we know that source 
from which thou hast come”. If I am not mistaken the meaning and 
implication of this twofold statement is this: thy source or origin, i.e. 
thy transcendent existence which is also indicated by the phrase “thy 
highest name”, is hidden from common knowledge, but known or revealed 
to the poet cum suis ; from this source thou derivest thy phenomenal 
existence in which thou bearest other, non-secret names. A similar twofold 
statement is RV. 10, 84, 5 cd made in connection with Manyu: priyam 
te ndma sahure grnimasi vidmd tarn utsarn, yata ababhutha “we praise thy 
dear (beloved) name, O mighty one; we know the source, from which 
thou originatest”. If appearances are not deceptive here also the secret 
name is meant which coincides with the source, or to express myself 
otherwise, which represents a view of the god which may also be called 
the source from which proceed his phenomenal manifestations. 

If the interpretation of RV. 1, 84, 15 proposed by Geldner 59 ) is in 
the main right this place is another piece of evidence of an intimate 
connection, verging on identity, between a secret name and a ‘source’. 
In a reference to the legend of Dadhyanc 60 ) the poet says that “they 
directed their attention to 61 ) the hidden name of Tvastar’s cow, there 
in the house of the moon” ( dtrdiha gor amanvata ndma tvastur apicyam / 
itthd candramaso grhe). This cow is the celestial source of the soma 
draught 62 ). Knowledge of this secret, that is access to this draught, 
bestows such advantages as power and continuance of life upon a god. 

RV. 10, 68, 7 is remarkable in that it shows first that a secret name — 


57 ) Keith, The Veda of the Black Yajus School, p. 126. 

58 ) I refer to my book The meaning of the Sanskrit term dhdman-, Amsterdam 
Academy 1967; for this place p. 21; 23. Renou’s formulation, E.V.P. XVI, Paris 
1965, p. 86: “here the dhamani are the god’s constituent elements” is not very 
felicitous. 

59 ) Geldner, o.c., I, p. 108. 

60 ) A. A. Maedonell, Vedic mythology, Strassburg 1897, p. 141 f. 

61 ) Or, “they set their mind on” (rather than “recollected”, Geldner). 

62 ) Cf. RV. 1, 117, 22; 3, 48, 3; 10, 116, 3; 10, 85, 3 ff.; AV. 8, 9, 24 etc. 
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and consequently its bearer(s) — could in the opinion of the Vedic poets 
be kept concealed in a definite place and in the second place that the 
one who remembered it, made it the object of his directed thought and 
concentrated reflections which are hoped to achieve a definite purpose 
(amata) 63 ) — and who must therefore know it —is able to exert influence 
upon the bearer of that name. Thus Brhaspati succeeded in releasing 
the cows which were imprisoned by Yala. 

In a mantra which is peculiar to the Taittiriya-Samhita (4, 4, 7, 2; 
5, 3, 11, 3; cf. ApgS. 17, 5, 14), viz. ague yat te para?n hfn ndma tdv ehi 
saw, rabhavahai ... “0 Agni, thy highest, the heart by name 64 ), come 
let us join together (grasp each other) . . .” the “highest name” is identified 
with the heart - a term (hr day a-) which in the Atharvaveda and later 
texts is used, not only for the centre or (hidden) interior, but also for 
the best, dearest or most secret part of anything (cf. e.g. AV. 3, 13, 7; 
12, 1, 8; VS. 18, 55; TB. 1, 1, 3, 12). TS. 5, 3, 11, 3 adds in explanation: 
etad vd agneh priyam dhama “this is the dear presence of Agni”, that 
is the ‘place’ where his divine essence is most likely to be found in its 
most ‘genuine’ or ‘concentrated’ form. I need not recall here the signifi¬ 
cance acquired by the ‘heart’ as the abode of the Purusa and the centre 
of meditation and ‘place’ of contact with the Supreme in yogic and 
tantric circles. 

Another instance of the belief that the real name may be a “Zauberwort, 
ein S(sam-tu-dich-auf” 65 ) has been supposed to occur RV. 10, 139, 6 
where in connection with the cows it reads prdsam gandharvo amftani 
vocat “(the) Gandharva made mention of (or praised) their names” and 
ndmani is in all probability to be supplied to amftani. In view of RV. 10, 
123, 4 66 ) we may however prefer to regard (the) Gandharva to be a 
knower and promulgator of that which is kept secret (cf. also RV. 10, 
177, 2): there he is explicitly said to have found the immortal names 
(vidad gandharvo amftani ndma ) and so we may ascribe to him at 10, 
139, 6, not so much the use of the names for magical purposes, but their 
promulgation. Cf. AV. 2, 1, 2 prd tad voced amftasya vidvan gandharvo 
dhama paramdm guild yat “May (the) Gandharva, knowing of the immortal, 
proclaim that highest presence of divine power that is in secret” 67 ). 
It is not clear whose names are meant at RV. 10, 139, 6 68 ). 

63 ) I would avoid Liiders’ translation (o.c., p. 522): “(the name) came into his 
mind”. 

64 ) Cf. also W. Caland, Das Srautasutra des Apastamba, III, Amsterdam Acad. 
1928, p. 74. 

65 ) Liiders, o.c., p. 540. 

66 ) I refer to Liiders, o.c., p. 537 ff. 

67 ) Cf. Gonda, Dhaman, p. 77. 

08 ) I refer to Geldner, o.c., III> p. 373; Liiders, o.c., p. 540; Renou, E.V.P. 
XV, p. 32. 
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XVII 

The phrase ndma man- does not simply mean “remember a (the) 
name” 1 ). As also observed by Renou 2 ) the verb man- has already in 
Vedic usage also the sense of “evoking, calling up” - one might add “by 
concentrated thought” 3 ). A mantra is RV. 1, 31, 13 a product of the 
inspired mind of a seer which when duly recited by one who knows its 
meaning is, as to its effect, put on a par with an oblation. The man who 
duly directs his concentrated thought towards the name of a god evokes 
the god. Thus it reads RV. 4, 39, 4 “. . . we have directed our concentrated 
thought towards the auspicious (gracious) name of the Maruts, while 
being intent on coming into mental contact with them” (yad amanmahi 
marutdm ndma bhadrdm). Similarly, RV. 8, 11, 5; 10, 64, 1 where the 
name is said to be sumdntu, i.e. “right or appropriate to invoke in this 
way” (cf. 10, 12, 6; 6, 18, 8 and 1, 129, 7), the phrase durmdntu ndma 
expressing the opposite sense: RV. 10, 12, 6 4 ) (= AV. 18, 1, 34) the 
name of the god Yama who was suspected of incest should not be invoked. 

Liiders 5 ), while no doubt right in criticizing Geldner’s interpretation 
of RV. 4, 1, 16 6 ) which deals with the opening of Vala’s hole and the 
release of the cows, did not however essentially correct the latter’s trans¬ 
lation of pada a (te ’manvata prathamam ndma dhenoh) “Sie erinnerten 
sich an den ersten Namen der Kuh”. The words do not exactly mean: 
“Denen fiel ein der erste Name . . .”, but “they concentrated their thoughts 
on . . . and consequently exerted influence upon the owners of that name”, 
with the result that the cows answered and made their appearance. In 
RV. 10, 64, 1 this effect of the mental concentration on the name seems 
almost explicit: “Of which god shall we evoke the name . . .?; who will 
be gracious?; who will approach with his assistance?”. The “first name” 
— like the “three times seven highest names” in pada b —is in RV. 4, 1, 
16 no doubt the real (secret) name (Liiders), not a call name as borne by 
cattle in daily practice (Geldner). This interpretation is corroborated 
by RV. 10, 68, 7 7 ). The “three times seven names” of the cow recur at 
RV. 7, 87, 4 where the man who knows (the mysteries of) words is enjoined 
to teach them as secret (names) for the benefit of the generations to 
come. The sense of these words can hardly be that the word “cow” has 

J ) Cf. e.g. Geldner’s translation of RV. 1, 24, 1 “. . . der Gott, an dessen . . . 
Namen wir jetzt gedenken”. 

2 ) Renou, Vocabulaire, p. 11 n.; E.V.P. IV, p. 79; 118 (“invoquer mentalement ”); 

VII, p. 71. 

3 ) For a longer exposition see my paper The Indian mantra, in Oriens, 16 
(Leiden 1963), p. 244 ff., esp. p. 250 f. 

4 ) Not, with Grassmann, Worterbuch, 616 “sohwer zu begreifen”, but “funeste 
a evoquer” (Renou, E.V.P. XIV, p. 9 and compare ibid., p. 73). 

5 ) Liiders, o.c., p. 521 f. 

6 ) Geldner, o.c., I, p. 415. 

7 ) Liiders, o.c., p. 522. 
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twenty-one meanings” 8 ); “three” as well as “seven” indicate totality 9 ), 
RV. 1, 164, 3 speaking in this connection of seven names only. Nor do 
these passages refer to the “metapherreiche Sprache der Dichter” 10 ). 
Like Agni in RV. 1, 72, 6 —“Quand (les dieux) dignes du sacrifice eurent 
(ainsi) deconvert les trois fois sept mots secrets caches en toi (6 Agni), 
grace a ces (mots) ils veillent (sur le principe) immortel. . .” 11 ) — the Cow 
is believed to possess this totality — hyperbolically denoted by the phrase 
“three times seven” —of secret names or words (cf. RV. 5, 3, 10), 
knowledge of which means power over their owner. It is not surprising 
that Varuna, the supporter of the (inhabited) worlds —whose well-known 
omniscience is extended to the whole universe 12 )- is at RV. 8, 41, 5 
said to know the hidden secret names ( aplcyd veda ndmdni guhyd) of 
the cows. This knowledge is no doubt to be regarded as being one of 
his lcdvyd, i.e. of his abilities as a kavi, that is of one who by means of 
supernormal and supersensual knowledge has obtained the possibility of 
mental contact with the transcendent as well as certain abilities in the 
sacred and sacral sphere derived from this. RV. 10, 169, 2 it is Agni 
who through or by (means of) the sacrifice (oblations of butter etc.) 
knows the names of the cows. It may be recalled that the names of the 
cows to be milked for ritual purposes play a part in the ceremonies of 
the Full- and New-Moon 13 ). One of the officiants, the adhvaryu, has 
on this occasion to learn these names by inquiring about them; that means 
by eliciting the truth and actualizing the names and the power inherent 
in them 14 ), viz. —as indicated by the adhvaryu after hearing the names — 
length of life 15 ). 

AV. 7, 1, 1 trtiyena brahmand vdvrdhdnds luriyendmanvata ndma dhe- 
noli 16 ) must be interpreted in a similar way: “after having been strengthen¬ 
ed or fortified by the third manifestation of brahman, i.e. mantra or 
ritually potent words, with the fourth they (successfully) concentrated 
their thoughts on the name of the cow”. 

While looking 17 ) at the large wooden soma reservoir the sacrificer 
should pronounce the words “. . . Thou on whose name we have meditated 

8 ) Geldner, o.c., II, p. 258. 

°) I refer to my book The Savayajnas, Amsterdam Acad. 1965, p. 139; 142 f. etc 

10 ) Geldner, o.c., I, p. 228; p. 415 and compare p. 95. 

n ) Renou, E.V.P. XII, p. 18. 

12 ) R. Pettazzoni, The all-knowing god, London 1956, p. 118 ff. 

13 ) For particulars see A. Hillebrandt, Das altindische Neu- und Vollmondsopfer, 
Jena 1880, p. 12 and compare A. B. Keith, The religion and philosophy of the 
Veda and Upanishads, Cambridge Mass. 1925, p. 319. — Cf. also TB. 3, 2, 3, 7. 

14 ) See Die Religionen Indiens, I, p. 171. 

16 ) Cf. also Keith, Veda of the Black Yajus School, p. 3. — For AV. 7, 75, 2 
vi&v&naman- see p. 66. 

16 ) See also Lixders, o.c., p. 543. 

17 ) I refer to my publication Eye and gaze, Amsterdam Acad. 1969, p. 48 and 
elsewhere. 
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. . .” (VS. 7,29 ydsya te ndmdmanmahi ; cf. SB. 4, 5, 6, 4); the commentators, 
explaining man- as jhd- “to know”, probably —and rightly — thought 
of the identificatory knowledge which is the result of meditation. At 
another place exhibiting the phrase ndma man-, RV. 8, 11, 5: “We mortal 
men contemplate (i.e. evoke by contemplating 18 )) thy (Agni’s) many 
names” Sayana already explained: “we know” ( janimah ). It is character¬ 
istic of the archaic attitude of mind that knowledge of the sense of a 
name may indeed enable a person to attract to himself the idea expressed 
or to identify himself with the power or entity the name stands for: 
SB. 3, 9, 2, 16 “It is a desirable object (vara-) to the dwellers ( vasat -); 
hence the name Vasativari (of water which has been left standing over¬ 
night and is carried round for protection), and verily he who knows 
this becomes a desirable object to the dwellers”. Needless to say that 
this is a piece of popular etymology invented ad hoc. - Another formula 
of some interest is MS. 2, 6, 12: 71, 7; KS. 15, 8 amanmahi mahad rtasya 
ndma. 

However, the study of these archaic lines of thought is most profitable 
to gaining an insight into the history of the theory and practice of Indian 
meditation. Namdev (±1425) for instance expressed the conviction that 
God may it is true remain concealed but cannot conceal His name; 
“when we have once uttered His name, He cannot escape from us” 19 ). 
“If we only utter the name of God, He will stand before us; in that way 
should we meditate on Him” (Tukaram). It may also be worth recalling 
a doctrine of the Jainas who made it their custom systematically to view 
everything, with the inclusion of the tlrthankaras, from definite angles: 
ndma “name”, sthapand- “visible representation”, dravya- “substance”, 
bhava- “accidence” 20 ). Thus a Nama-tirthankara is that which is given 
the name of, or called a, tirthahkara. “Dadurch, dass der Name eines 
Tlrthankara ausgesprochen oder gehort wird, erscheint die Gestalt des 
Propheten vor dem geistigen Auge des Glaubigen, und es werden Gefuhle 
der Ehrfurcht, Heiligkeit usw. in letzterem hervorgerufen” 21 ). 


XVIII 

It stands to reason that the devotees prefer that name which in their 
denomination is most usual or appreciated to denote God. Thus the 

18 ) Renou, E.V.P. XIII, p. 64 “. . . nous evoquons les nombreux noms . . .” 

19 ) Indu Prakash edition of Tukaram, 2794. 

20 ) “Eine Seele (Jiva) z.B. wird unter den folgenden Gesichtspunkten angesehen: 
Namajiva ist das, was als Seele benannt wird, Sthapana-jiva ist das, was als Seele 
figiirlich dargestellt oder nachgebildet wird, Dravya-jiva ist die Seele an sich, ohne 
Rticksicht auf ihre veranderlichen Zustande, Bhava-jlva ist die Seele im Hinblick 
auf ihren jeweiligen Zustand” (H. von Glasenapp, Der Jainismus, Berlin 1925, 
p. 149; cf. also W. Schubring, Die Lehre des Jainas, Berlin-Leipzig 1935, p. 106 f.). 

21 ) Von Glasenapp, o.c., p. 365. 
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Varkaris generally use by preference the name of Vitthala, although 
the names Hari, Krsna, Gopala and any other of Visnu’s thousand names 
are, however, also frequently repeated. It is on the other hand no less 
intelligible that convinced adherents of one religion often had their 
scruples about pronouncing the favourite name of another denomination. 
For instance, exclusive Vaisnavas often evince an aversion to pronouncing 
the most representative name, Siva, of their God’s rival. Using such a 
name or a basic mantra (containing the name) of another religion would 
mean dissociating oneself from the tradition of one s group, withdrawing 
from the presence of one’s own god, entering into intimate communication 
with a strange deity and starting the realization of one’s identity with 
him. All this implies a serious infraction of the dharma. 

In connection with the names of African gods some interesting obser¬ 
vations were made by Dammann 1 ). The Hochgott being often indicated 
by two or even by four names or by a term borrowed from a foreign 
language a distinction should in his case be made between his name in 
the proper sense of the term and those appellative nouns which are for 
eulogistic reasons or as indications of his functions applied to him. An 
etymological explanation of his appellations is therefore of little use. 
“Hier braucht der Satz, der sonst gerade fiir afrikanische Sprachen 
zutrifft, dass im Namen eine Aussage iiber das Wesen gemacht wird, 
nicht zu gelten”. That means, the special name of the High God is superior 
to the common divine names; it constitutes an entity by itself. This fact 
cannot be dissociated from the belief that the name and its bearer —who 
is above comprehension and definition — are indissolubly connected. The 
deity is often called Nameless or Anaman in the scriptures, but this usage 
is on a par with the employment of terms such as “birthless” ( ajanman -), 
“formless” (ariipa-) or “actionless” ( akartr -). It does not mean that he 
has no name but that his name ... is not like the common names we 
have in the phenomenal world; it possesses a spiritual significance and 
efficacy. It is for this reason that the name or names which have been 
established in the Sastras as bringing the Bhagavat himself instantaneously 
into consciousness are alone appropriate . . .” 2 ). 

However, He, Ultimate Reality, is on the other hand represented by 
his name. “In den deuteronomistischen Biichern tritt uns der Name 
Gottes als das Symbol seines Zugegenseins entgegen” 3 ). With regard 
to this Name and beings other than the owner of the Name two relations 
are possible and indeed attested to. The Name may either be unknowable, 
absolutely secret, known only to the bearer himself, or it may be known 
to the initiate, to the happy few, to those who know how to come to 

1) E. Dammann, Die Religionen Afrikas, Stuttgart 1963, p. 29. 

2 ) S. K. De, Early history of the Vaisnava faith and movement in Bengal, 
Calcutta 1961, p. 289. 

3 ) H. Ringgren, Israelitische Religion, Stuttgart 1963, p. 81; O. Grether, 
Name und Wort Gottes, Zeitschrift fiir alttestam. Wiss., Beih. 64 (1934). 
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some understanding with the divine and to approach it or to realize 
their identity with it. The mighty Egyptian Ra had many names, but 
the great name which gave him power over gods and men was known 
to none but himself. “It remained hidden in his body since Ins birth, 
that no magician might have power over him”. It was Isis alone who 
cunningly succeeded in filching it from him. In doing so she said to him: 
“Tell me thy name, divine Father, for the man shall live who is ca e 
by his name” 4 ). From then Isis, the queen of the gods, knows Ra and 
his true name 5 ). The Indian mystic on the other hand is convinced 
that “the Name of God is the Form of God, and His Form is His Name. 
God may remain concealed, but He cannot conceal His name ). 
In an interesting passage Tukarama says 7 ): “Hoes a lotus plant know 
the fragrance of its flowers?” This is quite explicit: God himself cannot 
know the sweetness of His Name, which only the devotees to whom it 
may be revealed experience. Yet, God, the absolute truth, is devoid of 
determinate nameables 8 ). 

The Indian is also firmly convinced of the great possibilities whic 1 
are within the reach of the man who while knowing name and nature 
of a deity praises, i.e. strengthens him. To such a man the deity must 
grant a favour, which may even consist in a more complete revelation. 
From RV. 6, 44, 8 (dadhdno ndma maho vacobhir vapur dr say e venyovy 
dvah) I would not 9 ) infer that the name is properly and generally speaking 
created by human speech. It is in this particular context the words, 
the hymn, of the poet which strengthen the divine draught (Soma) and 
in consequence make his name great with the result that the god reveals 

his splendour 10 ). „ . , 

The belief in the efficacy of ritual formulas and the power of the spoken 

word however central in Tantrism u) and other currents of religious 
thought, was-it should not be forgotten - also firmly rooted m more 
generally accepted systems. Basing itself on the axiom that there exists 
a natural and inherent association between a word and its meaning 
the Purvamimamsa proclaims the eternity and infallible authority o 
the Vedas, since the words ( sabda -) of which they are composed are 


4 ) One cannot help remembering that praising God’s name means adding to 

: power and glory. . , v . 

.) See e.g. Frazer, o.c., p. 343 f.; A. Erman, Die Religion der Agypter, Berlm- 


Leipzig 1934, p. 300 f. 

6) Namadeva, Abhanga 64; 66. 

7 ) Tukarama, Abhanga 233. 

8) C f. also Hui-yiian, quoted by R. H. Robinson, Early Madhyamika, Madison 

and London 1967, p. 114. 

») With Renou, Vocabulaire, p. 10. 
io) Cf. also Luders, o.c., p. 468. 

in gee e.g. J. Woodroffe, Introduction to Tantra Shastra, Madras 100 • 
A. Avalon (= J. Woodroffe), Kularnava Tantra, Madras 1966, p. 28 etc.; A. an 
E. Avalon, Hymns to the goddess, Madras 1952, Introduction. 
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eternal 12 ). Mantras, “flash-lights of the eternal truth” 13 ) and the divine 
Name share this character. The mantras indeed derive their character 
as a method of salvation from the devotee’s meditative realization of 
their constituting the unity of God’s name and God’s Self or true nature. 
“Krsna’s name is the eternal reality itself and one with His lotus-like 
feet” (Caitanya). One of the interesting points in the doctrine established 
by Jiva Gosvamin 14 ) which has become “a fundamental creed of his 
school” is the theory of the efficacy and eternity 15 ) of the blessed name 
itself. “The theory is based partly on the old doctrine of the eternity 
of sound, but the Bengal school goes a step further in maintaining the 
essential identity of the name and its possessor ( ndma-naminor abhedah). 
In other words, it believes that the name itself is the essence of the Lord 
( bhagavat-svarupam eva ndma ), so that one who utters the name with 
devotion attains the Lord himself. Not only the name but even the syllables 
or its ‘symbol’ (e.g. Om) are enough to produce the same effect 16 ). 
According to a conviction of medieval mystics worded e.g. by Tukarama 17 ), 
all the Scriptures, the Veda as well as the different Sastras and puranas 
proclaim the supremacy of the Name and teach us that this is our only 
salvation. He alone who knows the efficacy of the Name may be said 
I to have grasped the inner meaning of the Veda 18 ). Initiation into, and 
knowledge of, the mantra containing the Name means becoming united 
with God 19 ). “Whatever is receives a name when one is conscious of 
it . . . The name is the word. The Name-of God, “recognized”, “realized”, 
/in samadhi-is the Word . . . The Word represents God” 20 ). These state¬ 
ments put the existence of historical connections and structural similarities 
between the Name of later times and the secret name of the ancients 
beyond doubt. As the mystic and saint Mira (16 th century) 21 ) saw it 
the soul which wants to return Home is guided by the Sabda (Word), 
that is by the Naman, without which one cannot reach God. It is the 
guru who gives the gift of Naman and thus enables the aspirant to realize 
his divinity 22 ). 

That does not mean that the relation between the eternal sound (the 
Word) and the Name did not raise difficulties or was viewed always in 

12 ) Cf. e.g. S. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, London 1948 (1923), II, 
p. 389; M. Biardeau, Theorie de la connaissance et philosophic de la parole, The 
Hague 1964, p. 35 ff. etc. 

13 ) J. Gonda, The Indian mantra, in Oriens, 16 (1963), p. 244 ff., esp. p. 247, 

14 ) See W. Eidlitz, Krsiia-Caitanya, Stockholm 1968, p. 489 f. 

16 ) See also the texts quoted by Eidlitz, o.c., p. 238 ff.; 278 ff. 

16 ) De, o.c., p. 289. 

17 ) Tukarama, Abhanga, 3128. 

ls ) Ibidem, 1549. 

19 ) Cf. Mahanirvana-Tantra 3, 140. 

20 ) P. D. Mehta, Early Indian religious thought, London 1956, p. 323. 

21 ) Gonda, Die Religionen Indiens, II, p. 155. 

22 ) See also B. Behari, The story of Mira Bai, Gorakhpur 4 1941, p. 72. 
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the same way. The sound ( sabda -) aspect of the Name was for instance 
especially emphasized by Kabir in contradistinction to Tulsidas and 
others who were inclined to attach more importance to the devotional 
aspect. The relation between “name” and “word” (cf. also RV. 5, 44, 
8) was already at an early date an intriguing problem. AiAr. 2, 1, 6 it 
reads: “Speech is his (the pronoun refers to Prana or life-breath) rope, 
names the knots. So by his speech as a rope, and by names as (its) knots 
(or rather fetters), all this is bound. For all this is names, and by his 
speech he names everything” 23 ). This passage may be taken to mean 
that all phenomenal reality is bound to, that is defined by, words, i.e. 
by the elements of speech, and that the names are those special words 
which “bind” or fasten these bonds 24 ). Most of the authors mentioned 
in this section may, I suppose, have joined the “specialists in ancient 
legends and mythology” (pauranikdh) in defining naman- as “a (n especial¬ 
ly) significant word” (vacakasabda-). 

For Nanak (1469-1539) and his followers, the Sikhs, who attach special 
importance to the Divine Name and have left us much interesting evidence 
of their deep insight into its nature, (the) Name {Nam) is for all practical 
purposes synonymous with (the) Word [Sabad), although there are places 
in their Holy Writ in which the latter appears as the medium of commu¬ 
nication and the former as the object of communication. It is Truth, the 
revelation of God’s being, His mysterious concrete embodiment, the 
Hidden manifest, the Unutterable uttered, “the only proper object of 
contemplation, the standard to which the individual’s life must con¬ 
form, the essential means of purification and salvation” 25 ). The Name, 
which is often found in association with the “Nectar of immortality” 
(amrit), is the revelation of God’s Being, the sum total of all His attributes, 
the total expression of all that God is, the aggregate of all that may 


23 ) Sayana explains the metaphor from a rope for tying up cattle. The question 
may however be posed as to whether the use of a string with knots as a rosary — as 
is up to the present day customary among the Punjab Sikhs — may, also in view 
of the terms sutra- “thread, cord, string” and granthi- “knot” for this device 
(W. Kirfel, Der Rosenkranz, Walldorf Hessen 1949, p. 64 f.), have inspired the author. 
There is on the other hand the interesting place AiB. 5, 32, 6 expounding the view 
that the vyahrtis, i.e. the ritual utterances bhuh, bhuvah, suvah are “the internal 
fastenings or connections” of the Vedas; “just as one may unite one thing with 
another, or joint with joint, or with a cord (Slesmana) unite an object of leather or 
something which has come apart, so with these he unites whatever in the sacrifice 
has come apart”. 

24 ) We cannot enter here into a discussion of the definitions given to the terms 
Sabda-, naman-, samjna- etc. in scientific works. Whereas for instance in grammar 
Sabda- is restricted to phonetic units possessed of sense, naman- is often given the 
sense of om’ “noun” and samjna,- that of “technical term”. For a short survey of the 
meanings attached to naman- see Bh. Jhalaldkar, Nyayakosa, Poona 1928, p. 406 f.; 
for the Tantrist view J. Woodroffe and P. N. Mukhyopadhyaya, Mahamaya, Madras 
1954, p. 63 f. 

25 ) W. H. McLeod, Guru Nanak and the Sikh religion, Oxford 1968, p. 195. 
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be affirmed concerning Him, and this is Truth or Reality. It is “God’s 
nature communicated through His creation and through human experience 
within the creation” 26 ). There is a radical difference between the Name 
of God and the names of God. Hari, Rama etc. are all but names; none 
of them is essential. They may have a special significance, but do no 
more than express aspects of the Name. According to the Adi Granth 
the True Guru, who has full knowledge of the eternal reality which is 
the Purusa and sees nothing except God gives the Word or Name-and 
this is nothing else than the Name of God —to his disciple. “The name of 
the Lord lies hidden in the words of the guru”. And “the true response 
to the guru is that of adoring love expressed through meditation on 
God’s name” 27 ). Remembrance of “the nectar of the Name” is the latter’s 
first and foremost duty. It fulfils all wishes, washes all sins away, removes 
the wall of illusion and giving true life leads to the state of final beatitude 28 ): 
an exalted version of the ancient belief that the name of God endows 
a devotee with power and bliss 29 ). Nam cannot be defined, but its conco¬ 
mitants, e.g. the production of a feeling of wonder at God and His works, 
can be known and experienced. There is nothing in the world to compare 
with Nam. “If I utter Nam, I live; if not, I die”. “Thy Name, O God, 
is my sustenance; it has granted me peace and joy and fulfilled all my 
desires” 30 ). This utterance of Nam which, while including also honest 
conduct and good behaviour, is a complete design for living, is neither 
knowledge nor philosophy. Nam reveals the presence of God both in 
man and in the universe. “To practice Nam means to practise the presence 
of God by keeping Him ever in our mind by permanently singing His 
praises or dwelling on His excellences” 31 ). “The man of divine knowledge 
has conquered the world . . .; through the Name his affairs prosper. 
All his actions are as the Lord wills” 32 ). Thus the Name has the charm 
of a mantra. However, mere lip-repetition of certain names is not Nam. 
Rosaries etc. are denounced as hypocrisy. 

“As one thinks so one becomes”, and therefore, God is to be dwelt 
upon every moment through the Name. “Man’s nature is transformed 
when his affiliation is transferred from the world to the divine Name”, 
but wretched is he who is without the Name” 33 ), and the soul which 
forgets the Name is led astray. Without the Name one must endure 

26 ) McLeod, o.c., p. 150; 215. 

27 ) McLeod, o.c., p. 150. 

28 ) S. S. Kohli, A critical study of Adi Granth, New Delhi 1961, p. 348 ff.; 
353; 356 etc. 

20 ) F. Heiler, Erscheinungsformen und Wesen der Religion, Stuttgart 1961, p. 309. 

30 ) Trilochan Singh etc., o.c., p. 127. 

31 ) Gobind Singh Mansukhani, The quintessence of Sikhism, Amritsar 1958, 
p. 169 ff. 

32 ) Trilochan Singh etc., o.c., p. 132. 

33 ) McLeod, o.c., p. 177. 
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suffering and cannot be saved 34 ). “What then is the Name? It is the j 
qualitative expression of God’s personality ... It is the all-pervading , 
spirit, the Bright Essence which informs all life, yea, all creation . . . 

It sustains, and gives meaning to, the whole creation. As Guru Nanak 
says: ‘As much as He hath created, that much is His Name’. Once this 
Name, this all-pervading Spirit, is realized, one merges in the Being of 
God, becoming like Him” 35 ). 

God’s Name being “the essence of everything” 36 ), all religious observan¬ 
ces are present in its utterance and hence become superfluous. It is “the 
God of gods”. Some propitiate Durga or Siva or other gods, but the 
Guru’s Sikhs worship the True Name and thus remove all obstacles to 
salvation 37 ). So for all practical purposes the Name is used for God 
himself. The saint, God, and the Name constitute in Tukarama’s (1608- 
1649) view a triune whole, “a triple spiritual confluence” 38 ). The saint 
is sure of God’s perpetual presence, aid and favour. “God indeed loves 
His kirtana as nothing else, and, for the sake of His Name, comes to 
the Saint’s rescue at all times” 39 ). Tukarama is so completely satisfied 
with the utterance of the Name that he has no desire for anything else. 

Tulsidas (1532-1623) supplies us also with an explanation of the power 
and significance of the divine name: “A name may be regarded as equi¬ 
valent to what is named. . . . Both name and form are the shadows of 
the Lord, who, rightly understood, is unspeakable and uncreated . . . 
The form is of less importance than the name, for without the name you 
cannot come to a knowledge of the form, but meditate on the name 
without seeing the form, and your soul is filled with devotion. The name 
acts as an interpreter between the material and immaterial forms of the 
deity, and is a guide and interpreter to both” (Ram., I, Doha 24 40 )). 
One of Tulsidas’ fundamental propositions is that the Name may be 
considered a “schematizer” between the saguna and the nirguna aspect 
of the Highest, that is between the Highest with, and without qualities 
and attributes. That means that it is exalted above God with form, as 
well as above God without form. As such it is called an illuminator, a 
witness, and an interpreter of the one to the other. Sitting, so to say, 
“in a judicial tribunal over these aspects of the Highest, it exercises an 
authority over them and brings them under its control” 41 ). For Tulsidas 

34 ) McLeod, o.c., p. 185; 188. 

36 ) Gopal Singh, Sri Guru-Granth Sahib, English version, I, Delhi 1960, p. XXIX. 

36 ) Indu Prakash edition of Tukaram, 2299. 

37 ) M. A. Macauliffe, The Sikh religion, Delhi 1963, I, p. 138. 

38 ) Tukarama, Abhanga 989. 

39 ) Ibidem, 1032. 

40 ) In the English translation by F. S. Growse, The Ramayana of TulsI Das, 
Allahabad 7 1937, I, p. 17. 

41 ) See also R. D. Ranade, Pathway to God in Hindi literature, Bombay 1959, 
p. 312 ff.; 342. 
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the nirguna as well as the saguna aspect of the Highest Being are by 
themselves unspeakable, unfathomable and inaccessible. To make them 
otherwise is the aim of all scidhana (spiritual endeavour). In this connection 
it is the divine name which of all means stands forth pre-eminent. The 
name of Rama may indeed be regarded as the third level of manifestation 
of God for man. It is of greater glory than either aspect of God’s being, 
because it is the key which reveals the inaccessible Brahma and makes 
Rama apprehendable by the devotee 42 ). It is his only ferry-boat across 
the ocean of existence, and should therefore be considered greater than 
either the manifested or unmanifested forms of Rama. It is a wish-ful¬ 
filling tree and a shelter for spiritual felicity in this Kali age. “The whole 
of Vinayapatrika 43 ) can be seen as an exposition of the wonders of the 
name and a plea for ever deeper and fuller communion with God, for 
more perfect bhakti”. 

Some places in the works of Tulsidas —for whom the Name is the most 
fundamental vehicle of meditation — may help us in deepening our insight 
into the ‘henotheistic’ view of the difference between the Name and the 
names of divine persons. He expressly omits reciting the names of Siva, 
Parvatl, Ganesa or Surya because he does not regard these figures as 
his benefactors; Rama’s Name alone is his well-being, his way of life 
and vow of love (Kavitavall 7, 78; Vinayapatrika 250, 2). “It is difficult 
to understand these verses other than as an affirmation of devotion to 
the unmanifested form of God in distinction to the manifested” 44 ). 

Kabir (±1440-1518) laid great stress upon the Name imparted by the 
guru as the sole means to the apprehension of the unmanifested nirguna 
Rama, who for him is not the same as the epic hero and son of Dasaratha, 
but the unmanifested Highest Being (Granthavall 139). “If you do not 
look out for, and avail yourself of, the everlasting Name of God ( Satnama ), 
you will have to repent deeply and descend by the downward ladder 
to the lowest rung of perdition” 45 ). It is the Name which brings together 
the Self and God, for it is the oil in which the wick of the Self is to be 
drenched and then ignited by the fire of God. Or “it is the material cause 
and God the instrumental cause for bringing to fruition the qualities 
of the Self”. 

The same belief is reflected also by popular tales and practices. According 
to a story 46 ) Rama’s name 47 ) reflecting experienced Will and Power 
has even more power than Rama himself 48 ), because when Hanuman 

42 ) F. R. Allchin, Tulsi Das, The petition to Ram, London 1966, p. 61 f.; 66. 

43 ) One of Tulsidas’ later writings. 

44 ) Allchin, o.c., p. 63 f. 

46 ) R. D. Ranade, Pathway to God, Bombay 1959, p. 34 and compare p. 144 ff.; 
340 ff. 

4a ) J. Abbott, The keys of power, London 1932, p. 40 f. 

47 ) R. P. Masani, Folk culture reflected in names, Bombay 1968, p. 49. 

48 ) Cf. G. van der Leeuw, Religion in essence and manifestation, London 1938, 
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was building a bridge whereby to cross to Lanka, the stones on which 
he had inscribed that name kept floating, but a stone thrown by Rama 
himself sank forthwith 49 ). In Ramaist devotionalism Rama’s name indeed 
is truth, and revealed truth means final liberation 50 ). Both in the rites 
of initiation as performed in the Kabir Panth and in the communion 
feast of this community betel-leaves are eaten, upon which has been 
written the secret name of God. This “eating of the God” is here also 
to be considered a way of assimilating His spirit 51 ). 

Since God reveals Himself in fundamental eternal sound forms in His 
full reality, muttering such sound forms and meditating on them is 
therefore a sublime form of worship 52 ). 

One of those saints and poets who insisted very much on the importance 
and the significance of the Name of God was, in Maharastra, Namadeva 
(probably in the first half of the XV th century). “If there were a cessation 
to the utterance of the name of God in my mouth, my tongue would 
split a thousand-fold. If my eyes were not to see Thy beautiful form, 
they would come out forcibly from their sockets” 53 ). The Name of God 
should always be on everybody’s tongue, irrespective his social status 
or other circumstances. The only remedy mentioned in the puranas is 
the utterance of the Name 54 ). Even the body of the great Siva which 
was tormented by the poison Halahala became cool when he meditated 
on God, and for the same reason Hanuman could not be burnt by fire 
during his well-known exploits. Meditation on His Name which destroys 
all sin, is the only means of attaining God. If in such a condition Death 
comes to devour me, I will sing and dance in joy” 55 ). The mystic Ekanatha 
(second half of the XVI th century) regards the utterance of the Name - 
the only imperishable among all evanescent things —as the only form 
of bhakti 56 ). It gives that blessed contentment to a devotee’s heart 
which may result in his mind being overcome by divine love. 

Tukarama told his audience that he had come in God’s name to carry 
them over the sea of life. “I come as the sole bearer of the stamp of God 

p. 147: “The names of things subsist before they acquire a ‘personality’; and the 
name of God is there even before ‘God’ exists”. 

49 ) Words are more powerful than weapons. “A tree pierced by an arrow or 
hacked by an axe revives, but offensive speech is mischievous. A wound caused by 
words does not heal up” (VamanaP. 2, 28, 7). 

60 ) L. Reymond, La vie dans la vie, Geneve 1969, p. 49. 

si) See also N. Macnicol, Indian theism, Oxford 1915, p. 143. 

62 ) For japa etc. in Hindu ritual see e.g. Pratapachandra Ghosha, Durga Puja, 
Calcutta 1871, p. 43 ff.; 62; 66 ff. etc. 

53 ) Namadeva, Abhanga 49. 

54 ) Ibidem 55. 

55 ) Ibidem 80. For particulars see also R. D. Ranade, Indian mysticism. Mysticism 
in Maharashtra, = S. K. Belvalkar and R. D. Ranade, History of Indian philosophy, 
VII, Poona 1933, p. 194 ff. 

66 ) Ekanatha, Abhanga 37. See also Ranade, o.c., p. 251. 
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to carry you over in God’s name” 57 ). “Utter the name of Vitthala, and 
you will be free from your sins, which have no existence before the power 
of God’s name” 58 ). “Rejoice in the victorious name of God” 59 ). The 
constant repetition of this name is the sole way to the realization of God. 
It is an easy way, because God will spontaneously come to the house of 
a saint who invokes Him with love 60 ). The unceasing utterance of the 
Name enables the devotee to stay in the presence of God throughout all 
his life. “He who utters the name of Rama without intermission receives 
liberation though living” 61 ). That God’s name should be always in the 
recollection of His adorers is for instance also apparent from directions 
such as VamanaP. 1, 14, 29 (the passage describes the morning benedictions 
etc.): “. . . standing up and uttering the name Hari should he go to evacua¬ 
te”. “The reciters of thy name do not, 0 Lord, become involved in worldly 
existence” (VamanaP. 2, 28, 14 tvannamajdpino deva na bhavanti bhava- 
sraydh). The widespread belief that God’s name purifies men from all 
sins may also be illustrated by two quotations from Tukaram: “When 
you utter God’s name no sin can stay near you”; “Even men defiled by 
countless sins . . . are purified by Hari’s name before a moment can pass” 62 ). 
Sinners indeed may attain Visnu’s highest abode by singing his name 63 ). 

It is important to observe that the physical and mental effects of the 
meditation on the Name as described by Tukarama remind us of the 
experiences of a successful yogin 64 ). The mind of the man who realizes 
his intimate contact with the Highest becomes composed and is coloured 
in God’s vision. All desires are pacified. Happiness meets happiness 
and there is no limit to blessedness 65 ). The round of incarnations will 
cease. The whole body feels cool and becomes lustrous by the power 
of the Name. “Heavenly music resoundeth in the hearts where the Lord 
indwelleth” 66 ). Good omens of all kinds take place 67 ). One’s body is 
holy and a place of pilgrimage which is by far the most excellent of all 
holy places. No other means can, in the opinion of the adherents of the 
Caitanya movement, so lift the heart into the full experience of ecstatic 
feeling as the chanting of the holy name. Being equivalent to worshipping 
Krsna it destroys the sin of the world, purifies the heart and initiates 

67 ) Tukarama, Abhanga 221. 

58 ) Ibidem, 106. 

60 ) Ibidem, 222. 

60 ) Cf. ibidem, 1698. 

61 ) Jog edition of Tukaram, 3667. 

63 ) See G. A. Deleury, The cult of Vithoba, Poona 1960, p. 122. 

63 ) Haribhaktivilasa, p. 677. 

64 ) See e.g. S. Lindquist, Die Methoden des Yoga, Lund 1932; M. Eliade, Le 
yoga, Paris 1954, p. 78 ff. 

66 ) Cf. Tukarama, Abhanga 830. 

6G ) Trilochan Singh and others, Selections from the sacred writings of the Sikhs, 
London 1960, p. 127. 

67 ) Cf. Tukarama, Abhanga 1543; 3997; 3302; 830. 

*! 
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practice of all kinds of bhakti 68 ). The ndma-klrtanas help the devotee 
completely to lose himself in the consciousness of the Lord. He is gradually 
filled with His presence so as to enter into a state of ‘trance’ in which he 
sees Him. Then the ruparn of God covers all visible objects and wherever 
his eyes fall there he sees the manifestation of the Deity 69 ). “Das, was 
Erlosung schenkt, ist der Ton des Kirtana, der den vom Zentrum alles 
Seins ins Dunkel abgeirrten Jivas (incarnate souls) Bhaktikraft, die Kraft 
der Erkenntnis und des Gottdienens verleiht” 70 ). As a “logical result 
of the theory of the efficacy of the blessed Name” 71 ), that is, as a counter¬ 
part of the so-called Namamahatmyas, i.e. works praising, and giving 
an account of the merits of, (the recitation of) the holy names there even 
exist Namaparadhas enumerating the offences against the holy names, 
such as unwillingness to listen to the Mahatmya of the Name, equalizing 
the Namamahatmya to the merit of other religious acts, giving instruction 
in the subject to persons devoid of faith, etc. 

The Varkaris — a Visnuite denomination in Maharastra 72 ) — are convinced 
that among the methods to be advocated for progressing in spiritual 
life and finally reaching complete liberation are the uttering of the name 
of God and the listening to the Kirtans 73 ). In their hymn-books the 
chapter on the Name of God comes immediately after that on the Image 
of God and for the Varkaris the utterance of the Name is the most important 
part of bhakti: they even say that is the whole of bhakti 74 ). By uttering 
the Name the devotee is spared the trouble to toil by any other spiritual 
method. It is indeed already said in the Jnanesvari 9, 119 75 ): “Thus by 
extolling My name they remove all the pains of the world, and fill the 
whole universe with the joy of the Highest Bliss”. 

This belief makes the special emphasis laid by Vaisnava devotees and 
others on the efficacy of the repetition of the name of God and his eternal 
spouse understandable. The constant fixation of the mind brought about 
by this repetition has, it is assumed, an automatic effect, independently 

68 ) Cf. M. T. Kennedy, The Chaitanya movement, Calcutta 1925, p. 110. 

6S ) B. Pal, Bengal Vaishnavism, Calcutta 1962, p. 66 f. — Compare also M. M. 
Bose, The post-Caitanya Sahajia cult of Bengal, Calcutta 1930, p. 9 ff. 

70 ) Eidlitz, Krsna-Caitanya, p. 472, and compare also p. 490 ff. “Shree Chaitanya 
Mahaprabhu repudiated this dogma of adhikarl-veda. The highest and purest worship 
of the Lord consisted in the repetition of His Holy Name. This required no rituals, 
no offerings of flowers or leaves or edibles to the Deity, or the services of Brahmins. 
Every devotee could perform this worship himself. Whoever took the name of the 
Lord became purified in both mind and body by that one single act, and was qualified 
to worship the Lord” (Bipinchandra Pal, Bengal Vaishnavism, Calcutta 1962, p. 99). 
See e.g. also K. L. Dutt and K. M. Purkayastha, Bengal Vaishnavism and modern 
life, Calcutta 1963, p. 56 etc. 

71 ) S. K. De, o.c., p. 175. 

72 ) Die Religionen Indiens, II, p. 182 ff. 

73 ) See n. 77. 

74 ) Deleury, The cult of Vithoba, p. 121 f. 

76 ) Translation: V. G. Pradhan, Jnaneshvari, I, London 1967, p. 230. 
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of the will even of the man who pronounces them 76 ). “By singing the 
name of the Glorious or Adorable One ( bhagavdn ), He enters into the 
mind, and like the sun dispelling darkness He destroys countless dangers 
besetting man” (BhagP. 12, 12, 48). Thus the repetition of God’s name, 
either in the form of spoken ‘prayers’ or formulas, or in the form of 
singing, is up to the present day 77 ) a favourite practice among bhaktas 
belonging to various denominations 78 ). 

76 ) Narendra Nath Law, Sri Krsna and Sri Caitanya, London 1949, p. 79 f. 
“Sravanam und klrtanam, Horen und Preisen, nehmen einen gewichtigen Platz in 
der vom Bhagavata-Purana gewiesenen Devotionspraxis ein. Gemeint ist die geistige 
Begegnung mit den harikathah, i.e. den Erzahlungen fiber Visnus gottliches Walten 
als Avatara zum Heil der Promxnen, sowie mit Seinen Namen, deren Aussprechen 
eine geradezu magische Erlosungskraft zukommt. Den Formen dieser geistigen 
Begegnung dienen smaranam, sravanam und klrtanam als Dachbegriffe (in den neun 
Bhaktimerkmalen), unter die im einzelnen folgende Tatigkeiten zu subsumieren sind: 
gai, singen; gr, anrufen; brii, erzahlen; path rezitieren. ...” (A. Gail, Bhakti im 
Bhagavatapurana, Wiesbaden 1969, p. 75). 

77 ) See e.g. Allchin, o.c., p. 66; H. Sh. Joshi, Origin and development of Datta- 
treya worship in India, Baroda 1965, p. 147. 

7S ) Cf. also BhagP. 7, 2, 22 f. iravanam klrtanam visnoh smaranam padasevanam / 
arcanam vandanam dasyam saklvyam atmanivedanam // iti . . . bhaktih . . . navalaksana. 
— Attention may be drawn to one of those devotional pamphlets which are up to the 
present day published in propagation of the idea that “the ancient sages and devotees 
foreseeing the present pitiable condition of humanity, discovered, out of sheer 
compassion upon us all who are seeking unshakable, uninterrupted and everlasting 
happiness, a simple practice of great spiritual potency, viz. japa, klrtana, and 
remembrance of the Divine Name, which can achieve results that cannot be achieved 
even through the performance of great sacrifices, austerities and acts of charity”: 
Hanumanprasad Poddar, The Divine Name and Its Practice, Gita Press, Gorakhpur, 
1 st ed. 1940, 3 rd ed. 1945. The author, who “has often been saved by the Name from 
falling into the abysmal depths of sin” (p. 10), emphasizes that absolute devotion 
to the Name develops as a result of supreme religious merit and hence is not easy 
to practise with absolute faith (p. 11). Practised without faith the Name “does not 
eradicate the stock of accumulated sins” (p. 22). “Those who take the Name with 
interested motives are deprived of the true benefit of Namajapa" (p. 24). “We 
should never seek the enjoyments of this world and the next in exchange for the 
Name” (p. 28). The ultimate result of the practice is the development of exclusive 
love for God (p. 25). Among the ten “offences against the Name” are vilification of 
saints and devotees; irreverence towards the guru; speaking lightly of the scriptures; 
treating the glory of the Name as nothing but exaggerated praise; commission of 
sin under cover of the Name; ranking the Name with other virtues; recommending 
its practice to irreverent persons (p. 27). The booklet contains also advice with 
regard to the “best means of God-realization” (p. 36 ff.). Compare also S. Ch. 
Chakravarti, Philosophical foundation of Bengal Vaisnavism, Calcutta 1969, p. 212: 
“In the spiritual plane the names, the forms, the attributes and the sports are not 
distinct from the Lord, but identical with Him . . . The name is a significant word 
capable of rousing an intuitive experience of the Lord in the worshipper” and the 
important article by Ch. Vaudeville, The cult of the divine name in the Haripath 
of Dnyandev, W.Z.K.S.A. 12-13, p. 395 ff. 
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actuality, name is a. expressed in a 
word, 5, 43, 92 
adjectives, and names, 15 f. 

Agni, 12 f„ 19, 29, 32, 36, 41 f., 43, 
57 ff., 66, 69 ff., 83 f., 90, 92 
Agnicayana, 67 
alliteration in stotras, 73 
ancestors, names of deceased a., 11 f., 
59, 78 

Anumati, 24 

aspects of a god expressed by different 
names, 58 f., cf. 60, 70 ff. 
aspects of a god’s power and naman- 
co-ordinated: 

majman- - amrtam nama, 42 f. 
mahiman- — name, 43 
mahas- — name, 43 
power-substances - nama, 43 f. 
rfipa-: namarupa-, 45 f. 

‘concepts’ - name, 46 
dhaman - naman, 46 f. 

Asvamedha, 19 

auspicious name, 47 ff., 50 ff. 

Ayu, 59 

bad name, 51 f. 

beneficial influence of a name, 61, 62, 
cf. 65 

bhakti, 69, 100 f., 103 f.; see devotion 
Buddhism, 25 

Caitanya, 102 f. 
captatio benevolentiae, 72 
change of one’s name, 9, 11, 34, 49 n. 9, 
54 ff., 57 
communion, 101 

consecration by pronouncing names, 
65 f. 

continuity, 6, 69 f. 

co-ordination of aspects of power and 
naman; see aspects . . . 
correspondence between the god’s names 
and the character of his worshippers, 
60 

correspondence in name is participation, 
11, cf. 12, cf. 42 


cow, 61 f., 71, 84 f., 88 ff., 91 f. 
creative power of a name; see 1) word 
of god; 2) consecration 
crying of new-born children, 59 

damnatio memoriae, 79 
devotion, 68, 72, 101; see bhakti 
diksita’s name not to be pronounced, 
35 ff., 77; see sacrificer’s name 
double-named, 54, 57, cf. change of 
one’s name 

efficacy of a name, 47 f., 50 ff., 72 f., 
75, 80, 103; see manifestations; word; 
identity 

emancipation; see salvation 
epithets, 30, 59, 69, 71, 73; see adjectives 
essence or essential part of person 
expressed by his name, 5, 7 f., 11, 18, 
25, 44, cf. 47 f„ 65, 77, 81, 83, 94, 99; 
see secret name and qualifications; 
manifestations; function; exploits; 
identity 

eternal name of God, 45, 96, 100 
‘etymological’ explanations — connec¬ 
tions, 14 f„ 20, 22, 29, 31 f., 60, 81 f., 
see knowledge of name 
evil name; see auspicious name 
exchange of names, 12 ff. 
existing is having a name; having no 
name is being non-existent, 8, 14, 
cf. 34 f„ 37, 79 

exploits of gods, relation between the 
names and -, 31; see essence 

formulas, ritual: mention of the names 
of gods, of men for the benefit, c.q. 
detriment of whom the f. are pro¬ 
nounced, is obligatory, 25 ff., 38 f., 
57 f., 60, 64, 67, 79, cf. 85; see magic 
practices 

function(s) indicated by the name(s), 
28 ff., 71, 84, 94; see essence; mani¬ 
festation 
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ghee, ghrta, 83, 86 

giving of names (esp. to new-born 
children), 7 ff., 10 ff., 32 ff., 47 f., 
50, 54, cf. 57, 59, 77 f., 82 
god’s names; see theophoric n.; aspects; 
manifestations; correspondence be¬ 
tween the g.’s n. . . . ; polyonymy etc.; 
esp. namastotra; help; Name of God 
growth, relation of names and g., 18 
guru: his name should not be 
pronounced, 77 

Hanuman, 100 f. 

hearing of divine name; see sravana- 
phala 

help: name of god is source of h., 
65, 68, 73, 75; see Name of God 
heno theism, 100 


identification; see identity 
identity of a name with its bearer, 5, 
7 ff., 12, 16 f„ 19, 42, 44 f„ cf. 48, 
49, 51 f., 57, 59 f., 96 f.; see word 
identical with the thing it stands for; 
essence 

identity with God realized 

by the repetition of his name, 68, 75 
by concentrated thought (man-) on 
his name, 92 f.; see salvation 
inauspicious name; see auspicious n. 
individuation by a name, 17, 38, 44, 
66, 87 

Indra, 29 f., 41 ff., 58 f., 62, 65, 81, 83 ff. 
inspired poets; see vision 
introducing and avoidance of name, 77 f. 
invocation of a name is making its 
bearer present, is a means of securing 
his protection or co-operation, is 
destroying all sins, 23 f., cf. 37 and 
61, 62, 64 ff., 93, 95, 98 f., 101 f.; 
see namastotra; invocation of a rival 
god’s name; salvation 
invocation of a rival god’s name with¬ 
draws one from the presence of one’s 
own god, 94, 100; see invocation of 
a name 

Kabir, 97, 100 
klrtans, 74, 76, 99, 103 
knowledge of a name enables to exercise 
power over its bearer, 15, 21, 23 f., 


32, 60 ff., 63 f., 66, 72, cf. 77 f., 82, 
90, 92 f.; see ‘etymological’ explana¬ 
tions 

knowledge of origin, 65, 89 

lucky name; see auspicious name 

magic, names in, 21 f., 27, 60, 62 ff., 
78 f.; see formulas (ritual) 
manifestations of power act according 
to the meaning of then' names, 20, 30, 
cf. 48, 52; see essence; function; 
aspects; efficacy of names; word 
manifestations, various m. of a god 
expressed by different names, 58 f., 
cf. 60 

mantra, 91, 94, 96, 98 
Maruts, 38 ff., 43 f. 
meditation, 92, 96, 98 f., 101 f. 
metempsychosis, 11 f. 

Mira Bai, 96 
moon, 30 f. 

mythological event as source of name, 
15, 21, 59. 

Namdev, 93, 101 

name: relation between n. and word, 97 
nameless persons, 33 ff., cf. 37; see 
sacrificer’s —, diksita’s name 
Name of God, 94-104; in contradistinc¬ 
tion with his names, 98, 100; see 
god’s names 
Nanak, 97, 99 

new name; see change of one’s name 
nickname, 53, 55 

nomen omen, 47 f.; see efficacy of 
names, ominous names 

ominous names, 9; see ugly names, 
auspicious names, nomen omen 
origin and name used closely together 
in magic practices and in addressing 
gods and powers, 21 f., 64, cf. 89; 
see knowledge of origin 

‘personifications’, common nouns, ab¬ 
stract ideas used indiscriminately 
with names, 69 
polyonymy, 19, 57 f., 60 
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power substances co-ordinated with 
naman-, 43 f. 

praising a god by reciting his names, 
67 f„ 70 f„ 74, 95 

praising makes god reveal himself, 95 
pronouncement, ritual p.; see invoca¬ 
tion; namastotra 
protection; see help 
Purvamimamsa, 95 f. 


qualifications and names in a sequence, 
19 

qualifications of names also apply to 
their bearers, 15 f., 32, 44, see 

essence; naman + adj. 


Rajasuya, 14 
Rama, 99 ff. 

Rbhus, 55, 57 
ritual; see formulas 
river-names for girls, 50 
rosary, 76, 98 

Rudra, 58 ff., 64, 70 f., 89; see Siva 


sacrificer’s name not to be pronounced, 
35 ff., 77 

sacrificer’s name to be pronounced, 37, 
76 

salvation, 68, 79 f., 96, 98, 101 f., 102 f.; 

see invocation of a name 
Satarudriya-litany, 70 f. 
second name; see change of one’s name 
‘secret’ name, 32 f., 77 f., 79-90, 92; 

see introducing a person 
series of names or qualifications in 
formulas, 19, 57 f. 

Sikhs, 97 ff. 

sin eater, 36, esp. n. 25 

Siva, Sivaism, 60, 69 ff., 75, see Rudra 


Soma, 83 f. 
Sondergotter, 20, 29 f. 
sravanaphala, 74, 76 


taboo causes use of nicknames, 53 
taboo on negative statements, 49, 51 
taboo on the name of a guru, 77 
tabulae defixionum, 27 
theophoric names, 52 f. 
transcendent reality, transcendent 
names, 86, 88 f., 94 
Tukaram, 93, 95 f., 99, 101 f. 
Tulsidas, 97, 99 f. 


ugly names given lest evil spirits 
notice their bearers, 9 f., 51, see 
ominous names, auspicious names 
union with God, 96, 99, 101, see salva¬ 
tion 

Usas, 61 


Vacaspati, 85 
Vala, 90 

Varkaris, 93, 103 
Vasor dhara-ceremony, 19 
vision of inspired poets, 24 
Visnu, Vi ? nuism, 68 ff., 72 ff„ 87 f„ 
93-104 

Visnupanjara, 73 f. 

Vitthala, 93, 102 
Vrtra, 85 


word identical with thing, 60, 75, see 
identity; efficacy; manifestations of 
power 

word of God, becoming a name, bears 
creative power, 22 f., 66 f. 
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aja-, 66 f. 

adabhyam nama, 39 
anaman-, 94 

anamika-, ring-finger, 37 f. 
anirukta-, 88 
apaciti-, 11 

apicyam nama, 87, 89, 92 

abhva-, 70 

amrta-, 83, 97 

amrtam nama, 40, 42 f., 90 

aharjatasya yan nflma, 52 

uttama-: namani uttamSni, 86 

guru-, 77, 96, 98 

guhya-, see secret name 

caturhotr-, 85 

caru nama, 41 f. 

diksa-, 36 

durnaman-, 51 

durmantu nSma, 91 

dhaman-, 89 f. 

dhaman — co-ordinated with naman-, 
46 f. 

nama, 16 ff.; nama-rupa-, see rupa- 
nama man-, see man- 
naman- -+- adjectives: 
adabhya-, 39 

apicyam nama, 87, 89, 92 
amrta-, 40, 42, 90 
uttama-, 86 
guhya-, 79-90 
caru-, 41 f. 
para-, 87, 90 
parama-, 86, 89 
priya-, 40 f. 

sumantu-, durmantu-, 91 
yajniya-, 39 f.; 
see qualifications 

naman-: aspects of god’s power and 
naman- co-ordinated, see aspects .... 


naman- + adj. or gen. of word denoting 
group or race, 38 

namastotra-, 67—76; praise, 67 f., 70, 
74; means of protection, 68, 73, 75; 
leads to salvation, 68, 74 f.; recitation 
is identifying one’s self with god, 68, 
75; characterisation, 68 ff.; common 
nouns and proper nouns used in¬ 
discriminately, 69; roots in Yedic 
past, 69 f.; satarudriya, 70 f.; many 
names on account of diversity of 
functions, 71; gods are pleased by the 
recitation of their names, 71; ex¬ 
pression of devotion, 68, 72; captatio 
benevolentiae, 72; knowledge of name 
is having power over its bearer, 72; 
alliteration, 73; removes sins and evil, 
74 f.; sravanaphala, 74, 76; rosary, 76 
nirguna-, 99 f. 
pada-, 86 ff. 
param nSma, 90 

parama-: nSma paramam, 86, 89 
paroksa-, 81 
puru-, 30 
pratyaksa-, 81 
priyam nama, 40 f., 52 
majman- co-ordinated with amrtam 
nama, 42 f. 

man-: nama man- ‘evoke by concen¬ 
trated thought’, 91, 92 f. 
mahas- co-ordinated with naman-, 43 
mahiman- co-ordinated with naman-, 43 
rupa-, namarupa-, 45 f., 70 f. 
vidhi-, 85 f. 
sabda-, 95 ff. 
samya-, 64 
saguna-, 99 
sum&ntu nama, 91 
yaksa-, 70 

yajniyam nama, 39 f., 56 f. 
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